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For more than 5,000 years, silk has reigned as the queen of fine 


fabrics. 


Spun from the most delicate of all textile fibres, a mere 1/1200 of an 
inch in thickness, it is unique in the many qualities of beauty and 
durability which it endows to finished fabrics. 


No other fabric can match the beauty of its rich, soft lustre. No 
other material can match it in its ability to absorb and hold the 
brilliance of dye color without loss of its natural beauty. 


Capable of creating fabrics of gossamer sheer, and of a fineness of ‘Ss 
as many as 60,000 threads in 50 inches of warp, silk likewise produces 
the richest of heavy fabrics. 


Silk defies time. Silks, hundreds of years old, at the Scalamandré 
Museum still retain their original beauty and lustre. The flexibility of 
silken fibre enables silk to take and hold a perfect drape, and is an 
important factor in giving silk its long life. 


Te el eee 


To see fine drapery and upholstery silks at their finest, and in great 
variety, come to Scalamandré. 
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Madison Avenue * NEW YORK ° also BOSTON * CHICAGO * LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO 


Wholesale Exclusively—Consult Your Local Dealer 
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\NTIQUES & REPRODUCTIONS — 
3585 Madison Avenue e New York «> New York 
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Jacques Bodart furniture is made in limited quantities because it 1s for the discriminating. lr 
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intended for those of certain taste who appreciate and want the unusual, and who demand 


perlection ol treatment in design, construction and finish 
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50” wide. In four color combinations. 


\ 4 EAST 53rd STREET, NEW YORK 22, N. Y, * BOSTON iA “ PHILADELPHIA + CHICAGO + LOS ANGEL 
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One of Bethlehem's authentic French 

Provincial suites in walnut individually 

fashioned for your decorative scheme. The 

essence of quality in design, finish and 5 
woods . y 


Provincial Dining and Bedroom Groupings, Contemporary French Regency and Modern Bedroom 


ethle em Furniture manufacturing corp. 2 Pork Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
Factory: Allentown, Penna. | 
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MONTE ALBAN 
A NEW FABRIC FROM COLLECTION 
NOW AVAILABLE COUNTRY WIDE>:*+: 
STYLED FROM AN ANCIENT PYRAMID 
PRINTED QN OUR POPULAR “PACIFIC 
CLOTH -STOCK COLORINGS ARE: 
ZAPOTECAN STONE ON WHITE 
TOMB No.7 GOLD ON OBSIDIAN 
bak ae.) mG@@).e-\mO) B.16meOlaaa.. 
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ACCESSORIES 


Hall, Charles, Inc.—1020 Madison Avenue, New York 21 

Interiors Import Comgeetaa East 5ist "Street, ree York 22 PL 3-4954 
fottahedeh & Sons—225 Fifth Avenue, New York 10 MU 5-3050 
Skinner, S. P. Co., Inc.—225 Fifth Avenue, New York 10 

Wasserman, Otto M.—10 East 46th Street, New York 17 MU 2-2560 


ANTIQUES 

Benthan Ltd.—232 East 58th Street, New. York 22 PL 8-3326 

Brown, Sydney—1107 Second Avenue, New York 22 PL 9-4843 

French & & Company, Inc.—210 East 57th Street, New York 22 PL 3-9650 
aa Aseres, Inc.—143 East 57th Street, _ By 22 EL 5-7493 

Olivieri, R.—127 East 57th Street, New York 23 EL 5-0413 

Stair & Company—59 East 57th Street, New York 62 EL 5-7620 

Symons Galleries—22 East 55th Street, ‘New York 22 PL 3-3842 

Weiss, David E.—863 Third Avenue, New York 22 PL 5-1492 


BEDDING 


Beckley, Charles H., Inc.—201 East 56th Street, New York 22 PL han} 
Head-Bed Company, Inc.—162 East 59th Street, New York 22 PL 5 


DRY CLEANING 
Quality House—111 East 129th Street, New York 55 LE 4-8750 


FABRICS 


Brunschwig & by Inc.—509 Madison Avenue, New York 22 MU 8-4131 
Carter, E. C. & Sons, Inc.—49 East 53rd Street, New York 22 PL 5-3888 
Cheney Brothers 508 Madison Avenue, New York 22 PL 3-4350 
Decorative | abrics, Inc.—433 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 MU 9-8595 . 
Greeff Fabrics, Inc.—4 East 53rd Street, New York 22 PL 9-2310 
Henrose Company, Inc.—19 East 53rd Street, New York 22 PL 3-3070 .. 
ackson, Elbert Textiles Inc.—211 East 49th Street  ® York 17 PL 9-097 
ofa, Inc.—45 East 53rd Street, New York 22 PL 5-0 

roll, Boris Fabrics, Inc.—515 "Madison Avenue, New York 22 PL 8-1637 
La France Industries—119 West 40th Street, New York 18 LA 4-5320 
Lee, A. H. & Sons, Inc.—501_ Madison Avenue, New York 22 EL 5-1711 
Pacific Prints—Merchandise Mart, San Francisco, Calif. 
a ag Silks, Inc.—598 Madison Avenue, New York 3. PL 9-2070 

orp, J. H. & Co.—250 Park Avenue, New York 17 EL 5-5300 

Tear di Has Sutter Street, San Francisco, Calif. DO 2- 0691 


FIREPLACE EQUIPMENT 


ss Edwin Inc.—159 East 54th Street, New York 22 PL 9-8210 
ackson, Wm. H. Company—8 East 48th Street, New York 17 PL 3-9400 .. 


FLOOR COVERINGS 


Adam Carpets, Inc.—14 East 53rd Street, New York =. PL 8-3287 

Fritz & La Rue—10 West 33rd Street, New York 1 PE 6-1323 

Gotham Carpet Co., Inc.—515 Madison Avenue. New York 22 EL 5-1660 
Robbins Brothers, Inc.—281 Fifth Avenue, New York 16 MU 9-3612 
Vogue Carpet Corp.—17 East 53rd Street, New York 22 PL 9-1990 


FOAM RUBBER 
Hewitt-Robins, Inc.—370 Lexington Avenue, New York 17 MU 6-2400 


FURNITURE 


Angelo Romano Ltd.—226 East 59th Street, New York 21 PL 5-3163 
Baker Furniture, Inc.—383 Madison Avenue, New York 17. PL 5-7703 
Bethlehem lurniture Mfg. Corp.—2 Park Avenue, New York 16 LE 2-7499 
Bodart, Jacques Inc.— 5 Madison Avenue, New York 17 EL 5-7047 

Charak Furniture Company—444 Madison Avenue, New York 22 EL 5 
Colombo, on & Bro., Inc.—327-329 East 34th Street. New York 16 atu 5-3975 
Diament, A 34 East 53rd Street, New York 22 PL 3-5455 
Fuldner a ng = Inc.—308 East 59th Street, Va ig York s MU 8-9390 
Gerald, John Inc.—18 East 50th Street, New York 22 PL 9-2235 
Guild Furniture Co., Inc.—43 East 19th Street, ‘ew York 3 GR 7-3940 
Mansfield | urniture Corp. —203 East 18th Street, New York 3 OR 3-0315 
Meldan Company, Inc.—328 East 53rd Street, New York 22 MU 8-1933 
Meyer-Gunther-Martini, Inc.—511 East 72nd Street, New York 21 RE 4-0878 
Meyers, Harry Company-—18 East 50th Street, New York 22 EL 5-3979 
Modern Designs, Inc.—137 East 25th Street, New York 10 OR 9-4724 
Nahon, Co., The—435 East 56th Street New York Ps: PL 3-6590 
Natale & Son—550 Fifth Avenue, New York 19 9 JU 6-1626 
New York Chair & Furniture Co.—331 Foueih Avenue, New York 10 GR 3-1060 
a ? Edward & Co., Inc.—320 East 65th Street, New York 21 TR 9-442 
R. L. S. Shops, Inc.—127 East 60th Street, New York 21 LiF 8-7943 
Ruder Brothers—385 Madison Avenue, New York 17 PL 8-2893 
Scalia, John Inc.—410 East 54th Street, New York 22 MU 8-3075 
Singer, M. & Sons -36 East 19th Street. New vork 3° AL 4-4612 
Stowe, Doak G.—2611 Cedar Springs, Dallas, Texas 
Stuart, John, Inc.—474 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 OR 9-1200 
Wheelwright, Richard Inc.—277 East 56th Street, New York 22 PL 8-2750 


LAMPS AND LIGHTING 

Bibi, The Co.—253 Fifth pram, New York 16 MU 9-4940 

aan, _ 1 meee, Inc.—15 East 26th Street, New York 10 MU 3-9814 
Nesle, A. £ Commer East 57th Street, New York 22 PL 5-0515 

Stiffel, The "Co.—61 Aberdeen, Chicago MO 6-6490 

Winston, Charles J. & Co., Inc. —41 East 53rd Street, 

LEATHER 

Adams Leathers Inc.—530 Madison Avenue, New York 22 PL 9-7303 


MIRRORS 
Abbott Glass omy A East 120th Street, New York 35 AT 9-7500 
Friedman Mirror Glass Company—113 West 2Ist Street, New York 10 WA 4-7050 
L o, gg iy Second Avenue, New York 22 PL 9.3127 

ilch & Son, Inc.—238 East 44th Street, New York 17 MU 2-1360 
Nonna, * pa "Company, Inc.—208 East 52nd Street, New York 22 
MOLDINGS 


Bendix Mfg. Company—192 Lexington Avenue, New York 16 MU 6-3395 


PICTURES AND FRAMES 
Saxon & Clemens—64 East 55th Street, New York 22 PL 9-5791 


SILVER 
Bloom, N. & Son, Inc.—44 West 48th Street, New York 19 PL 7-7530 


WALLPAPER 

Bassett & Vollum, Inc.—515 Madison Avenue, New York 22 PL 9-8056 
Galligan, William J., Inc.—40 East 49th Street, New York 3 PL 9-1600 
ie A. H. Company—509 Madison Avenue, New York 22 PL 5-6585 











ones & Erwin, Inc.—15 East 57th Street, New York 22 PL 9-3706 
ulore—13 East 53rd Street, New York 32 MU 8-4417 
cClelland, Nancy, Inc.—15 East 57th Street, New York 22 PL 3-8376 
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One of D.F.‘s unusual designs of 
new Fall fabrics, which catches the 
- “feel’’ of contemporary living in a 
most attractive, informal manner. 7 
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Sports—A8538—is printed on Antique 
Strié Satin in eight colorways with a maximum 
of individual designs and few repeats. 


(Plain, solid-color fabrics available for 


¥ 
j décor correlation in any of the print colors.) 
4 


MA : 
Fy Exclusive for the decorator. 
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/ 
£ Samples on request. 
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DECORATIVE FABRICS, inc 


“én fact as well as in name - 
a 
~ —* 





SHOWROOMS: 13 E. 53 St., New York 22, N. Y. * WASHINGTON * ATLANTA * DALLAS © LOS ANGELES 
NEW STOCKROOM AND OFFICES: 380 Second Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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TEMPLETON’S CUSTOM SCOTCH CHENILLES 


PREFERRED THE WORLD OVER—SINCE 1839 


LUXURIOUS ... DURABLE . . . SUITABLE FOR ANY DECOR 


The costliest, most durable wools 
——East Indian and Scotch Blackface 
Dyed .to match your own color 
Woven seamless to required sizes 
Carving as you want it, if desired 


AND ADMIRATION SCOTCH CHENILLE 


Stocked in New York, in 7 colors, 
in 9’, 12’, 15’ and 18’ widths, for immediate 
and early shipments. 


TEMPLETON CHENILLES may be had at 
the foremost decorator supply houses. 


Look for the tan-specked, brown wool back. It’s TEMPLETON’s the decorator’s Chenille 


JAMES TEMPLETON & CO., LTD., GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 


The oldest name in Chenille—Famous for 111 years 


ROBBINS BROTHERS, INC., 281 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16 
Sole U. S. Agents 
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A brief guide to new sources and products, an introduction te little known 
artists and craitsmen, and a survey of current trends from coast to coast. 


LINENS MOVE UPTOWN 


Another uptown move which will be glad 
tidings for those who seek the unique 
handwriting which is typical of J. Mor- 
ley-Fletcher’s collection of imported lin- 
ens, is this firm’s pilgrimage to 315 East 
53rd Street, New York. Here they have 
revamped the entire building and ar- 
ranged rack displays of their exciting line 
in the cool street-level showroom. Against 
muted purples and greens, the fabrics 
are spotlighted—with always some new 
fabric treasure arriving to spice this al- 
ready interesting modern collection. For 
example, as you scan these lines, three 
hand-woven exclusives have just ar- 
rived—tweeds and checks in all-cotton, 
and priced very well for this quality. 


FRENCH DESIGN AT ITS BEST 
FROM BRUNOVAN 


Beauty of design and perfection of con- 
struction are bywords at Brunovan, Inc., 
383 Madison Ave., New York, where we 
spotted several new items that you may 
not have caught up with yet. All French 
in design, the stress here is on Provincial 
plus some examples of the more courtly 
examples of the period. A new card table 
with leather top slides back and flips 
over to double its size and display a 
wood-finished surface that is perfect for 
serving an after-the-card-game snack, also 
doubles for family meals where space is 
limited. Its name: “Dadoumont.” A 
great 32” square coffee table of com- 
manding appearance, the “Vincent,” has 
apron and mirrored-top in smoky gun- 
metal technique. Its details are richly 
hand-carved and the finish is intended to 
simulate old, mellowed Louis XVI—in 
all, a distinguished piece which may also 
be ordered with a marble top and in an 
oblong shape. A rafraichissoire, the “Voi- 
sin,” is Provincial in feeling, holds plants 
at either end in marble-flanked copper 
containers, has two tiers below, a leather 
center, and is excellent backing a sofa or 
standing on its own against the wall. Di- 
mensions are: 50” long, 14” deep, by 
30” high. The “Belcirate,” reproduction 
of a console, opens up forming a double- 


its-size top, has a beautiful hand-distressed 
finish. For milady, there is a chauffeuse 
she may not be able to resist, lovely of 
contour with an attached button cushion 
—a perfect slipper chair alone, hand- 
some and formal in pairs flanking a table 
or other larger piece. 


MODERN ON FILE 


Devotees of modern will want to have on 
file the new catalog from Hansen, 978 
First Avenue, New York, for this smart 
mailing piece gives full-page pictured 
resume of this entire line—lamps and fur- 
niture. Many of the designs are by tal- 
ented young Stewart Ross James whose 
out-of-town workshop turns out a limited 
number of finely-executed items. His spin- 
dle-back bench comes in white maple, 
birch, or cherry—meets the requirements 
of modern as well as Early American; a 
trim-lined open-arm easy chair has re- 
movable zippered covers over latex-foam; 
his lamp bases are wooden rectangles and 
columns; and for new with the textured 
warmth of age-old mediums, see this 
designer’s chairs and table webbed with 
heavy russet sole leather and the super- 
lush underfoot fur ugs made from the 
black sheep (there’s one in every family), 
in 15” squares sewn together—long or 
short hair, dyed or not, to order. Up- 
holstered sofas, modern and uncluttered 
of line, a glass-shelf brass-column floor 
lamp, and a variety of table lamps—all 
clean-cut in outline—are shown, too. 
Tiny swatches of their two latest lamp- 
shade materials, opaque linen and plastic 
weave, are attached to the price list 
(which, in itself, is good-to-the-budget 
reading). Write to the address above for 
your copy. 


SHADES OF PAST GLORIES 


One of the most magnificent hand-printed 
chintzes on the market today (with un- 
doubtedly one of the most exciting his- 
torical backgrounds), is an exact copy of 
the brocaded lampas made in Lyons and 
designed by Philippe de la Salle, famous 
Louis XVI designer, for the bedroom of 
Marie-Antoinette in the Palace of Fon- 
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tainebleau. Brunschwig & Fils, Inc., 509 
Madison Avenue, New York, have had 
this beautiful leaf-and-flower design 
(bright with fruit baskets, birds, and 
other charming symbols of the era), in 
their collection fcr some time, have 
finally reproduced it faithfully in all of 
its lovely color—using, in all, some 
twenty-seven or so screens. Predominating 
hues are reds, greens, and golds on a soft 
cream ground—actually a work of art in 
color and design. The fabric is 49” wide, 
has an 86” repeat. In that famous room 
which is still in place today, this charm- 
ing design was used as curtains and as 
wall covering. Its use in homes of today 
should be no less delightful than it was 
so long ago. 


LAMPS WITH THE TEXTURE 
SHINING THROUGH 


In happy contrast to the stark simplicity 
of modern lamps of the brass-tube family 
are the beautifully hand-crafted lamps 
from The de Jongs, 985 Third Avenue, 
in New York. The philosophy here was to 
form lamps which made use of the charm 
of classic design in such a way as to make 
them acceptable, even necessary, where 
today’s rooms were crying for a little 
warmth. The medium is wood—richly 
worked under the finish to inject color 
into the very grain. The texture, the 
mood of the great forest still rings through 
these designed wood columns. Shapes are 
varied from the simple and straight to 
the Chinese urn, the Greek form—but all 
are hand-colored in the exclusive process 
that builds color-on-color in an almost 
through-the-wood quality. Color, design, 
and lamp outline is no problem: this 
firm makes all to custom order, and can 
therefore work with you completely to 
create a lamp which complements exactly 
the setting you have in mind. All on dis- 
play are signed and answer to the name 
of “Mara Originals.” They are shaded 
with originality and finesse to complete 
in perfect accord the mellow qualities of 
their bases . . . an heirloom-of-the-future 
lamp for the client who leans toward “her 
own” lamp. And prices are excellent, too. 


Continued on page 20 
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with antique gold-van mirrwr } 
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ABBOTT GLASS 


156 East 120th Street, New York 35 
2016 Locust Street, Philadelphia 





COTTON 


AT LAST! A COTTON BROADLOOM TWIST WITH ALL THE WEAR AND CHARM 


OF WOOL... AT COTTON PRics! LOVWAT LT LE 
BROADLOOM 


Forget everything you’ve ever heard about cotton rugs... 
think of carpets as fine as any wool. . . as interesting in tex- 
ture...as varied in color...as long lasting ...as cleanable in 
every way (washable, in addition) ...as shrink-proof ...as 
heavy-piled ... woven on the same looms... and not depend- 
To sell for ent on rising imported wool prices! Think of these—then 
approximately $8.95 
per square yard (retail) see the wonderful, wonderful Townley Broadlooms—the most 
Sportal claws exciting carpet news in years! Naturally, you'll see them 
first at Gotham. 


ELdorado 5-1660 
thine, CARPET COMPANY, Inc. / 515 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, 
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MARTIN, 











"511 EAST 72ND STREET, NEW YORK CITY 

* 1733-4-5 MERCHANDISE MART, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
* 907 PENN AVENUE, PITTSBURGH, PENNA 

" MERCHANDISE MART, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF 





THE SET OF THE MONTH 


A Preview of UNITED ARTISTS “Ellen” 


The set below—a modern apartment overlooking the 
sea—was created as a background for Robert Young, a 
successful architect unjustly accused of murdering his 
wife in the United Artists film to be released this Fall 
under the title “Ellen.” In spite of mystery and murder, 
boy gets girl—in this case Betsy Drake—and both pre- 
sumably live happily on in the serene surroundings seen 
here. Abstract sculpture and paintings, combined with 
furniture of noticeable simplicity, add up to an interior 





Without half trying, interior designers will 
recognize Van Keppel-Green in the red- 
wood slat chairs, the low rectangular table, 
the iron hurricane shade lighting fixture, 
and—seen 1n the far distance, on the 
terrace—in the terrace chairs and stools. 
Saarinen, of course, is the author of the 
molded armchair and stool in one corner. 
Other familiar faces are Dunbar’s over- 
scaled cabinet, a plastic leaf screen from 
Jay Clarke of Los Angeles, and—as though 
he needed introduction—dining chairs by 
Eames. Ceramics and glass are from Zacho, 
Swedish Imports. 
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which is just about the reverse of what the world has 
come to expect of Hollywood lushness. The Set Decorator 
in this case was Jacque Mapes, the Art Director, Boris 
Levin, and the whole was produced by Harry M. Popkin. 
Here is more convincing proof—if proof is needed—that 
the film capital of the world is quite conscious of “trends” 
in the interior design field. Most of the objects may be 
bought by you and/or your client in the open market. 
All are “livable” for interiors of average size. 


The color scheme combines browns with 
coral. The brilliant accent appears in the 
rough textured material on four tufted 
chairs designed and built especially for 
the set by Jacque Mapes, the Set Deco- 
rator. 

The terrazzo floor is done in tones of 
brown which is repeated in richer values 
in the large coffee table and dining table 
made for the set. Natural woods are in the 
chairs and the cabinets. 








We are pleased to Announce 
our Appointment 
of 
DOAK G. STOWE 


and associate 


George L. Steinfeld 
as OUR REPRESENTATIVES THROUGHOUT 


TEXAS, OKLAHOMA, ARKANSAS, LOUISIANA, MISSISSIPPI, 


MEMPHIS, TENN., and WICHITA, KANSAS 


Bt 


PATTERSON FABRICS HENROSE FABRICS 
WYCOMBE-MEYER FURNITURE HADLEIGH FURNITURE 
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HAMBRO HOUSE OF DESIGN RAMPTON WARE LAMPS 
EASTERN ART STUDIOS, Tole Lamps DEERING-DAVIS FURNITURE 
FRITZ & LARUE, Carpets I. SCHWARTZ GLASS & MIRROR CO. 
Wallpapers by HERNDON—PIAZZA—GENE MCDONALD 
D. R. BRADLEY CO., Aluminum Furniture 


EDWARD MAAG CORPORATION 


Decorative Textiles & Trimmings 


formal opening of our 


SHOWROOMS—AUGUST, 1950 


2611 Cedar Springs Ave. @ Dallas, Texas 
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THE MARKET, continued from page 13 


ROOMS, JUST LIKE HOME, 
AT MGM 


Meyer-Gunther-Martini, manufacturers 
of fine upholstered furniture, and their 
subsidiary, Kemm Furniture Co., Inc., 
(wood pieces), have entirely too many 
models to ever hope to see all of them at 
once in any showroom. We can look for- 
ward, however, to seeing some of their 
newest pieces in a series of seven com- 
pletely redecorated rooms which should 
be ready by the first of September. Judg- 
ing from plans, these settings will be 
beauties! One will be executed around 
their new Biedermier group, another will 
be an 18th-century model. A third is 
Provincial, and still another will cater to 
contemporary, Chinese-feeling, furniture 
that “owes allegiance to traditional.” 
Some forty-five new pieces in all will be 
ready by the time these new rooms are 
done. One, in French Provincial manner, 
is a completely unholstered sofa which 
follows that period in every graceful 
curve. Also in the mood of Provincial, 
are a half dozen new tables which have 
marble tops (reminiscent of the Venetian 
era), may also have wood or leather tops, 
too. In the sofa family, there are repro- 
ductions of Chippendale, Hepplewhite, 
and Sheraton sofas—handsomely exe- 
cuted—with pull-up, club, and occasional 
chairs in like periods. A contemporary 
chaise (a dream for comfort: we tried 
it!), has one short arm, an attached seat 
and back. A new planter-console has 
grille doors and grille-all-around top. 
Perhaps the most exciting feature of the 
furniture here is the integration of pieces 
—tables designed specifically to match 
the lines of a particular sofa or sectional. 
There is the “Saybrooke” grouping with 
end table to fit into the graceful curves 
of the sections; and “Arcadia” with two- 
tier cocktail table with copper plantwell 
shaped like a note and following exactly 
the sweeping line of the matching sofa. 
... Beautiful furniture for the client who 
demands comfort and high style. 


FROM HAND-WOVENS 
TO BURLAP 


Creative Looms, Inc., at 210 East 51st 
Street, New York, has introduced several 
new hand-woven fabrics which answer 
the need for exotic weaves, masterfully 
executed. Textures are stressed, and an 
interesting variation has been brought 
about by the use of cellophane in modern 
casements to form horizontal stripes—glit- 
ter without the metallic which is featured 
in many of their other designs. This firm 
also shows the entire line of Ruth Adler 
prints—with or without metallic—on a 
variety of cloths: her own Tuscan satin, 
Belgian linen, Celanese ninon, Nylon, 
loomed haircloth, Thick-and-Thin (cot- 
ton net), and a rough textured cotton. 
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For walls to match, you'll find here these 
same prints to your order on a processed 
burlap, 36” wide. There are seven stock 
background colors: you can also have 
them in your own colors. With the prints, 
these are $7.20 a yard retail—plain, they 
are $2.25 in the stock colors. This wall 
texture may also be processed for floors, 
bar tops, etc., gives a three-dimensional 
texture wherever used. 


NEW MODERN FURNITURE 


John Stuart, Inc., 4th Avenue and 32nd 
Street, New York, have just added to 
their almost-endless showing of fine furni- 
ture three new designs by Moore & 
Pefferle for the S. J. Campbell Co. The 
“Capehart” sofa, button-tufted with di- 
agonal line connecting, is ideal for set- 
tings in either traditional or modern, 
depending on the fabric used. Its meas- 
urements: 96” long, 39” deep, and 29” 
high. A new upholstered armchair, “Den- 
ton,” has an exposed maple frame, trim 
welt detailing. The third new item, a 
simple-line end table, has a leather-cov- 
ered top and a maple frame. Called 
No. 109, it is 30” wide, 22” deep, and 24” 
high. Another newcomer-set here is a din- 
ing group designed by Robin Day and 
Clive Latimer for Hills of London, and 
distributed exclusively on the American 
continent by John Stuart, Inc. First at- 
tracting attention at the British Indus- 
tries International Trade Fair in London, 
this furniture combining fiddleback ash, 
rosewood and cherry, and upholstered in 
pony skin over foam rubber, is the first 
departure of the century-old English firm 
into modern design. Results should keep 
them following their own lead for some 
time to come—this furniture is so eye- 
catching, so definitely off-the-beaten- 
track. Sculptured chair frames are all 
hand-carved, and table legs buffet and 
chairs are made on the tapering oval prin- 
ciple—necessitating hand-shaping. Ele- 
gant of line and materials used. Make 
note of them for the client who appreci- 
ates charm of detail and unique design. 


MODERN HAND-PRINTED 
FABRICS IN WONDERFUL 
COLORS 


The credo at Decorative Fabrics, Inc., 13 
East 53rd Street, New York, is to offer 
fresh, well-styled fabrics in the popular 
price range with nary a sacrifice of color 
or design. Their new showing of fabrics is 
proof of this—eleven very smart new 
hand-printed patterns which help elimi- 
nate the scarcity of large-scale abstracts 
—all designed by this firm and therefore 
completely exclusive there. “Sports,” on 
strié satin has brush-stroke circle-squares 
against which are shadow-drawings of 
young men and women at golf, tennis, 
and other strenuous muscular pursuits. 
“Golden Harvest,” on chintz (a gem 
quilted), is a modern fruit-and-flower 
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rendition. Their “Deep Summer” is an 
imprint of “Birds” (an olive-branch-billed 
dove—very outstanding) over “Golden 
Harvest”—a wonderfully busy, eye- and 
interest-catching pattern. “Circles and 
Filament,” also a strié satin, is textured, 
an interesting maze-swirl motif. “Pianis- 
simo” on their all-cotton Linco cloth, is 
a modern note—almost a leaf pattern 
against blotches of color. For the client 
with a sensitive soul, there is “Shadow 
Forms,” subtle how-many-can-you-find 
brush drawings of figures in the Henry 
Moore manner. “Dunes,” is another mod- 
ern abstract in all-over effect ; “Horizons,” 
a dramatic expanse of hills and distances. 
And “Circles,” a Chinese-fret squiggle at 
randem, completes the new showing. All 
are screened in wide range of excellent 
colors, are 48” wide, and retail from $9 
a yard for the heavier fabrics to as low 
as $4.50 a yard for some of the sheers. 
Flipping through the racks in this hand- 
some showroom, you can be certain of 
matching any color you find in their 
various prints, old or new. At last count 
they showed well over a thousand dif- 
ferent shades in solid fabrics—wovens, 
rayons, cottons, silks—surely enough lee- 
way for even the most color-fanatic client. 


MORTON SUNDOUR: NEW 
SHOWROOM FOR NEW 
FABRICS 


The mood of the moment seems to be that 
if you can’t find the location you want— 
build it yourself! And that’s exactly what 
the well-known firm of Morton Sundour 
Co., Inc., has done. They purchased _ the 
building at 40 East 53rd Street, New 
York (right in the heart of the interior 
designer textile district), and have worked 
magic on the old frame inside and out 
with a great modern expanse of windowed 
front which they will exploit by hanging 
a tremendous length of one of their favor- 
ite fabrics from second floor straight down 
to street level. (If you get there the first 
week, you will see the cotton “Hunting 
Scene,” an old wood-print type with a 
modern feeling—from then on there will 
be a different display each week). Joseph 
Platt was the designer, did the air-condi- 
tioned showroom in handsome modern 
style with light pastel backgrounds to set 
off the fabric line which has been revital- 
ized to show new modern materials as well 
as the traditional standbys for which this 
firm has long been feted. 

Among the new items: all-cotton tar- 
tans of the Barclay, MacAlpine, Menzies, 
and Stewart-Royal clans—54” wide, and 
very effective for men’s dens, etc., mir- 
roring the current fad for plaids in men’s 
evening wear; “Purley,” a hand-loomed 
effect casement for picture windows, 
ablaze with metallics; and “Oban,” in 
flat, clear colors for modern interiors. 
There are, in the new collection, “Roth- 


Continued on page 60 
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NUMBER TWENTY-TWO 


Regency acajou (Mahogany) obelisk with dore'(Golden Bronze) 
mountings on white Marble plinth with crown of cut and 
polished jewels above shade. Overall height: 38" 


LAMP ORIGINALS 
frroduced wilh great care and discretion 
fr frersons devoled to the best lasle 


and crafismanship 


BY THE EMINENT DESIGNER 


Edwin 
COLE 


ASK FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE “ID” uae 


THE STIFFEL COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Stiffel-Switch Lamps 


CHICAGO SHOWROOM: 1275 MERCHANDISE MART * STUDIO AND PLANT: 615 NORTH ABERDEEN STREET, CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 
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“FLORAL FANTASY” 
a 45 inch repeat on percale, 
linen, and antique satin 


XTILES INC. 
2i| EAST 49 ST.,N.Y.17, N.Y. 


on the coast - ARNOLD PANNING 
312 N. DOHENY DR. LOS ANGELES 
1122 SUTTER ST. SAN FRANCISCO 





Furniture by john Scalia, Inc. 


with traditional or contemporary 


select BUCS ea 


foremost fashion in hand-woven carpets and rugs 


“India Modern” offers everything you’ve ever searched for in luxury carpeting! Superb 
hand-embossed, hand-carved or plain field styling, soft, harmonious pastel shades to 
dramatize any traditional or contemporary decor. “India Modern,” hand-woven to a 
rich one inch height of long wearing virgin wool pile, provides the perfect solution to 
most of your floor coverings problems. Write today for a set of 12” x 12” or larger floor 
sampies, available at slight cost 


Send for Catalog D 


Distributed in U.S.A. by 


Ve Geibyna LiF ee Cer 10 WEST 33rd STREET, N. Y. 


Distributed in Canada by 


Leo lbiental Carpet Mod 2 sore, rorcono s, conaos 
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Restfeam gives you 
greater freedom of design 


When you use Restfoam as your cushioning material, you can 
design as you wish. 


You can use Restfoam anywhere—on arms, backs, seats. Just a thin 
layer imparts a luxurious touch. Or use it in deep, molded cushioning. 
Depend on it to reproduce the exact line and contour you intended. 


Restfoam always presents a smooth, inviting surface no matter 
how you shape it. And it retains that original shape and DESIGNED BY PASCOE-NEW YORK, INCORPORATED 
sesiliency indefinitely ... never shifts or lumps. 


But best of all, when you use Restfoam, it gives the finished 
product that super-inviting comfort which makes any chair or sofa 
irresistible to the purchaser. 


Remember, you can get Restfoam in many standard thicknesses, 
many standard molded shapes. 





For information, write to Hewitt Comfort institute, Hewitt Restfoam Division, 240 Kensington Ave., 
Buffalo 5, N. Y. Or to 370 Lexington Ave., New York 7, or to 1230 American Furniture Mart, Chicago 11. 


HEWITT RESTFOAM DIVISION OF HEWITT-ROBINS INCORPORATED 
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The three pieces pictured are characteristic of our 
showing at the International Trade Fair. On the chair 
is an all-worsted power-woven hand-blocked tapestry, 
permanently mothproofed. The colorful carpet, con- 
taining some 419,800 hand stitches, and exemplifying 
hand needlework at its best, is likewise permanently 
mothproofed. So too are the pillows, done with a versa- 
tility of design and color found only in hand crewel 
embroidery. In the weaving of all Arthur H. Lee’s 
fabrics, the mothproofing compound is mixed directly 
with the dye liquor so that it may truly be called a 
dyed-in-the-wool mothproofing. 


Actual size of carpet: 8'4" x 7’ 


Several examples of the decorative fabrics woven at our Birkenhead 
England factory are being shown at the United States International 
Trade Fair in Chicago, ending August 20th. Notable among these is 
our “Marquis of Salisbury” carpet, a magnificent example of hand- 
needlepoint, as well as power-woven tapestries and fine crewel embroi- 
deries. As specialists in decorative fabrics of this type, we weave small 
yardages in patterns and colors of your choice, All are of wool, per- 
manently moth-proofed. 


ARTHUR:H-LEE & SORS 2s 


Makers and Importers of Fine Decorative Fabrics 
501 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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Many Thanks 


Just recently the Allied Board of Trade turned over to us the results of 
a nation wide survey which they conducted to determine the magazine 
preference of this country’s interior designers. 


It gives us great pleasure to inform you as an interior designer and the 
entire quality home furnishing industry that INTERIOR DESIGN AND 
DECORATION received an overwhelming preference vote. 


We want to take this opportunity to thank the profession for such a 
sincere vote of confidence and to reassure you that we will continue to 
publish and edit INTERIOR DEsIGN AND DecoraTION with only your 
interest in mind. 


In doing this we will continue to give you a working cross section of 
what is taking place in this important quality home furnishing industry 
each month. Our reporting will be free of any bias. We will not lay undue 
emphasis on any of the periods. We will continue to show what is best 
in all. 


Please rest assured that we are only interested in the field of interior 
design. We will never invade any of the allied fields such as industrial 
design or architecture. These fields are specialized fields in themselves 
and belong to the province of the publishers in these fields. 


Likewise, for your protection, we will not permit INTERIOR DesicNn and 
DeEcoraTION to be sold on newsstands. 





Hani V.Aiar2sa 
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FOR PROFESSIONAL LIVING 


In Cramped Quarters, O. H. Garrison Creates an Apartment 
for Business and Pleasure 


The simple, quiet appearance of the two room apartment of Miss May Walters, 
seen here, belies its primary purpose which is to serve as a gathering place for a 
very small or a very large group of out-of-town buyers. Miss Walters is one of the 
officers of Mutual Buying Syndicate, Inc., one of America’s largest buying services 
for out-of-town stores, located in New York, and as such sees a great many of her 
customers after office hours in the relaxed setting of her own home. No believer 
in the conventional round of clubs and night spots for her guests, Miss Walters 
sees to it that they remember cocktails or supper in her little place on lower 
Fifth Avenue, long after they have forgotten what went on at Stork or Morocco. 

With her profession of paramount interest in any projected scheme of decoration, 
Miss Walters called on an interior designer, Mrs. O. H. Garrison of Lafayette, 
California, outlined her requirements, and took the plane for Europe. The interior 
designer moved in, in more senses than one, and actually lived in the apartment 
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while it was being done over. Thus she sensed the space 
requirements, the traffic plan, the storage problem in- 
volved in extracting much from a little. Client and in- 
terior designer had started by agreeing on a conservative 
modern scheme, but wanted custom-designed pieces to 
fill the unique requirements of a busy woman executive. 
In their search for someone to execute their ideas to 
special dimensions they decided on Jens Risom Design, 
Inc., a firm well known in the stock modern furniture 
field, less known for their custom work. Collaborating 
closely with interior designer and client this house de- 
signed and executed a majority of the tables and case 
goods seen here, from a small lamp table to a commode 
honeycombed with drawers of special sizes and shapes, a 
coffee table hand-decorated with a trade map of the 
world. 

Mrs. Garrison worked out a color setting for her client 
which is rich and restful, and which nullifies apartment 


house structural beams, strange wall breaks. Walls are 
cocoa, repeated in wall to wall carpeting sculptured by 
V’Soske, and in charcoal purple faille draperies which 
frame the dining alcove. The entrance door, lacquered 
flamingo, provides a gay vertical note which is balanced 
by a horizontal contrasting band of avocado green in the 
hanging wall cabinet at one end of the room. Miss 
Walters has filled her rooms with oils, mostly by two 
Frenchmen, Caziel and Hondius, who work in a strikingly 
brilliant palette. Other than these vivid bits of sharp 
color, the entire apartment is muted. Apricot appears in 
a velvet covered wing chair and ottoman, chartreuse in 
antique satin easy chairs, bottle green in a large quilted 
ribbed faille sofa, and an oyster and celdon textured 
plaid covers the free form couch in the window. In the 
bedroom, three walls are smoky grey, one grape-hyacinth 
blue. Tangerine is in the top of the little coffee table 
before the studio bed, and on one squashy easy chair. 
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Liebes blinds at the windows are done with silver, blue 
and copper threads on split bamboo which matches the 
walls. Blue grey quilted velvet spreads cover twin studio 
couches. 

The decisive elements which do not appear at first 
glance are all Risom-designed. A large commode is sub- 
divided especially to suit the client’s wishes. For instance, 
one space receives all the contents of purses at different 
hours of the day, there to be resorted for another occa- 
sion. All wearing apparel is given a separate little com- 
partment to make it instantly visible and accessible for 
quick changes in a busy business day. The working desk 
is small enough for notes, yet holds a typewriter, masses 
of papers, with the flap up, and conceals a portable radio. 
All music mechanism and record storage are housed in 
especially designed cabinets, and hanging cabinets and 
shelves on the entrance wall take care of decorative 
accessories, as well as whole services for dining. 

Mirror is used with vast effect to make a Sheraton hunt 
table appear round: a little dead area sparkles with bor- 
rowed life from the other room. Eating is done by candle- 
light, and a spot may be adjusted to pick out the tiny 
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All photographs by James Vincem 
bar, adjacent, or the diners. The dining chairs, like the 
table, are vigorous late Sheraton or Regency pieces, one 
concession to period beside a magnificent Oriental runner 
at the entrance door. Elsewhere, ‘in the bedroom, little 
Victorian chairs and Provincial cabinets in fruitwood are 
informal, curvaceous, and delightful. 
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Watercolor by Betty Freese 
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FOR PROFESSIONAL LIVING Continued 


DAVID G. WHITCOMB DESIGNS A LIVING-STUDIO 
IN A BROWNSTONE 


5 two small rooms seen on these pages serve as studio, 
entertainment center and sleeping quarters for William 
Ronin, a free-lance artist who works on layouts for some of 
New York’s largest stores with one hand, while the other is 
occupied with fashion sketches calculated to sell high style to 
the greatest number of breathless patrons. David G. Whitcomb, 
interior designer, who gave his client what he wanted, worked 
out a scheme wherein everything extraneous was eliminated, 
and where essentials were massed in two focal points for 
dramatic impact and basic convenience. Thus, in the studio- 
bedroom, right, reference books and files of magazines, foreign 
and domestic, are piled literally to the full height of a twelve 
and a half foot ceiling. Bins directly behind the drafting table 
contain everything vital to the job at hand—paints, inks, 
pencils, pens, pads—stacked neatly behind and on swinging 
doors. To the right, other bins hold photographic equipment 
for filming which is both a hobby and sometimes a necessity 
on the job. A wide, full-size studio couch is rolled partially 
under the book shelves by day, comes out at night for full 
length sleeping. 

In the living section of the apartment all furniture is kept 
low to emphasize the ceiling height, the great expanses of wall. 
To unify both rooms, Mr. Whitcomb covered major up- 
holstered pieces throughout in Goodall’s “Stardust,” a tweed in 
oatmeal flecked with gold Lurex thread. Against the picture 


Continued on page 70 
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1.A new design from the William 
}. Galligan Document Collection, 
‘“‘New Hampshire Flower,”’ tosses 
single blooms in a bright cerulean 
mesh. 


.Gene McDonald interweaves tiny 
crescents into a delicate vertical in 
moonstruck colors for his newest 
design, ‘‘Crescent Stripes.’’ A two 
color combination on four grounds. 


THE MID-SEASON 
PAPERS 


. Wilton E. Owen Inc. handprints 
“The Manse” for their Deerfield 
Heritage Collection. A vibrant docu- 
mentary, it changes character with 
colorations. 


.One of the freshest of the new 
papers is Renverne’s ‘‘Esplanade,”’ 
in Spring greens, pale pinks and 
blues on white. Also in stronger, 
richer colors. 


. A. H. Jacobs & Co. do ‘‘Avon’’ in 
pale colors on five pale grounds, 
one without picotage is dark and 
“‘modern.”’ 6” repeat. Endlessly 
useful in scale and design. 





















6. ‘“‘Kashmir’’ is a striking scenic with 
a difference from Inez Croom, at 
Arthur H. Lee. Interesting variations 
of scale, sensitive drawing, subtle 
color are here. % 
noe 






































. Sigfrid K. Lonegren, Inc. shows 
many small scale designs in their inte 
new ‘‘Duro”’ line made in Sweden. a0 a Bit 3 ae 
This one, 280-12, is typical of ——~ — — 
their abstractions. 
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_ A. L. Diament’s “Arden” is a Louis 
XVi—Directoire document, naive 
and humorous. On _ wonderful 
grounds such as caramel, chocolate, 
mustard, alizarin, and charcoal. 





A. the close of surveying the new collections now 
on hand, plus many promised for September and the 
Fall still in the croquis stage or in strike-off form, a storm 
of applause is likely to break out from all sides come 
cooler weather when interior designers start working at 
top speed again. The new papers may safely be said to 
exhibit more good taste per roll than in many a long 
moon. Even the biggest firms such as United and Im- 
perial—to get an idea of how big is “big,” mull over the 
fact that Imperial’s new line comprises eight hundred 
papers—have very few “dogs” with their stamp. By 
common consent, designers and colorists seem to have 
relinquished any dramatic aspirations for products which 
are notable for understatement. Fussiness, busyness, 
over-scale, electrifying contrast simply don’t appear in 
this assemblage. Designs give you time to see and enjoy 
their drawing and printing, without the maddening dis- 
traction of too much detail and too much rhythm for 
any good use. Colors have all gone muted or dark: 
with the former definitely in the vanguard. High on the 
list are smoky, misty greys and blues; second would come 
“hot” colors, such as mustard, terra-cotta, tangerine, $: Gin ad an lei a sae dee bs te 
marigold, saffron, and sulphur, all in combination with garet Owen's “‘Rose Vine.” Its subtle rhythm 
other striking shades, or as a dash of spice to otherwise allows the plant to grow naturally, full scale. 
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: . Basset & Vollum, Inc. do a tongue-in-cheek 
eat Sapir tes selection called ‘‘Encyclopedia’’ in brilliantly 
; ‘ : contrasting colors. Elements are about 3”, 
repeat is 3912”. 


11. ‘Patchwork Plaid,’’ designed by John Jacoby 
for F. Schumacher & Co. is fresh and gay in 
color, ideal for country period or contempor- 
ary rooms, 20” width: 1512” repeat. 


dull or pale colors. Next would come strange greens 
which are never near the color wheel “green,” but always 
perversely turning blue on the one hand or yellow on the 
other. Lastly would come earth colors, ranging from pure 
sand, through Georgia clay to the black dirt of Minnesota 
and the ore colors of the mines. All this is almost as true 
of the large machine-print houses as the small hand-print 
firms. 

Despite difficulties with screens and rollers and paper 
and such which seem always to beset the conscientious 
wallpaper man or woman, designs seem to be better 
drawn and better executed than for some time. This also 
takes in the machine-print lines as well as the qualita- 
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12. Liebhold-Wallach’s Inc’s delightful ‘‘Gin- 
ger Bread’’ comes in toy-shop colors, is 
typical of their line of papers with match- 

ing fabrics. A 21/2” repeat. 






A famous china pattern becomes a strong 
vertical stripe in Katzenbach G Warren's 
new “Blue Willow.” Bittersweet on white; 
blues on white; greys on white. 


















14. The Schmitz-Horning Co. present a group 
of four mural maps in lithograph. ‘‘Smug- 
gler’s Cove,’’ seen here, is 40” high, 60” 
long, Polynesian in feeling. 


15. ‘Belgrave Square’’ is one of the two newest 
designs in Richard E. Thibaut’s Ret-Tex line 
of sculptured wallcoverings, made in France 
of woodpulp and linseed oil. In double rolls. 


tively smaller hand-print collections. There are some 
papers in the $2 range which will surprise you in both 
their knowledgeable color sense and their printing, 
though, admittedly, they are aimed, like the carefully 
“correlated” lines of someone like United, at the market 
which does not employ an interior designer. But it is a 
comforting thought to realize that there is a big range 
of “budget” material of great taste to fall back upon 
for a special job or place where money is an object. 

As in the case of the fabric market of recent months, 
there is a noticeable falling off of self-consciously “mod- 
ern” or “period” patterns. You will find many “docu- 
mentaries” which are essentially “modern” in their chic 
simplicity, just as you will be confronted with “modern” 
papers which have all the detail-interest and attention 
to subtle color harmony which used to be the special 
characteristic of period designs, or adaptations thereof. 

Scale is noticeably smaller and ranges from medium 
to tiny prints. The few overscaled designs are apt to look 
as dated as last season’s dress, and if flamboyant color 
is added, they really have no place in the general overall 
look of this market. In fact, the better the collection, the 
less one is apt to find the unexpected. Instead, designs 
and color combinations give the impression of an im- 
mense amount of study and hard work rather than any 
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16. John J. Morrow, Inc. shows ‘‘Salem,” quiet 
and measured, for formal rooms. The kind 
of a paper which never knows fashions or 
fads, it is ideal in scale for any purpose. 
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THE MID-SEASON 
PAPERS 
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SM LCCEA EHS (UCU mi sd ya . “Dijon,” from the Isabella Barclay Collec- 
wate CHG ACAI ‘ , ‘ ‘ " ‘ 
mi on func PNY tion is printed by Wilton E. Owen Inc. in 
, colors which are more modern than docu- 
ment. Part of a new group entirely French, 


18th and early 19th century. 


. United Wallpaper Inc. does ‘‘Del Monte,’’ a 

dramatic texture adapted from fabric by 
Liebes. Alternating squares of fringe and 
tweed, with metallic flecks. 


-* £#¢% #% 
. Albert Van Luit’s newest scenic is ‘“‘Georgian 
@ se a Wee - Floral”’ in subtle or crisp multicolor schemes 


on pastel or dark grounds. Four 30” panels 


(9 lineal feet) Highest point 60”. 


ia & a ee My . A hand printed Herndon Papers product is 


“Moroccan Grill,” a striking design which 


comes in brown on white; grey on grey; 
& = pink on pink, At Patterson Fabrics, Inc. 
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21. Imperial Wallpaper shows ‘‘Parakeets’”’ 
on grounds more than ordinarily sub- 
tle, usually found only in hand screens. “Rural,” 
A 20” paper, with 22” repeat. At 
Le Boff’s, Inc. 


desire to shock or amaze. The effect as well as the im- 
pression of the collections en masse is one of great good 
taste rather than any overabundant richness. This theme, 
of course, was first apparent in the Spring fabric market, 
and has spilled over into this correlated field. And it 
most certainly doesn’t mean that papers have gone “dull”. 

For the sake of convenience, the houses listed below 
will appear in alphabetical order, and their collections 
are discussed as units, regardless of price or the method 
of printing. It is peculiarly true of papers that they have 
to be seen to be appreciated this season, and that is what 
the smart interior designer will do. A few words to the 
wise: shop early in the morning if you want to avoid 
long waits, and a confusion of whether you are really 
seeing the new things or the old. This month and the 
next few will see a steady stream of new papers, many 
of which are on the racks, many of which are in strike- 
off form but which will be coming in shortly. The vast 
majority of the papers we show here and which we 
discuss were seen in strike-off or even croquis form. 
Thus they are newer than new. 

Bassett & Vollum, Inc. has brought out a new group, 
called Tower Court Collection II, consisting of a nucleus 
of eight patterns with about thirty two styles in all. All 
are designed by Edgar Miller, are hand screened and 
will be carried in stock colors, or can be done in special 
order colorings on the usual ten roll minimum. “Animal 
Kingdom” is a series of the more exotic inhabitants of 
the zoo, done in a very free line with color thrown over 
in casual splashes: very entertaining without being coy. 
“Two Yaks” is just what the title implies, and turns out 
to be an “oriental” theme happily divested of Pille- 
ment and pseudo-Chinese, two phases of design which 
unhappily continue to plague the market—fortunately 
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22. Dietrich of Hollywood shows a collec- 


sharp and acid in color, 
loose in drawing. May be seen at 
A. H. Jacobs Company. 





salmon, sepia and oyster. 


in ever decreasing amounts. “Gourds” portrays its subject 
matter spotted on perfectly flat color. The Bassett & 
Vollum hues are something to exclaim over if you like 
bright clear tones, and a lack of involved detailing. 
Everything here is direct and straightforward, both in 
line and coloration. There are some grounds black 
as coal, some as vivid as pimento. All are rich and have 
a most satisfying body, which is as good a way as any to 
set up a memorable theme for a collection. 

The Birge Company has come up with some traditional 
papers which are good to know about. By far the best, 
both from the point of view of usability and downright 
excellence of color range is “The Longfellow,” a Louis 
XV design in the Victorian manner, all lush acanthus 
and rococo scrolls, with vertical stripes, copied exactly 
from the stairway paper in Longfellow’s Maine home, 
in a machine-print. Colors are rich and opulent and of 
the period: olive, lemon, grey and oyster; roses and 
greys; lemon, avocado and chocolate; pale pistachio, 
laurel, and chocolate; primrose and green; deep roses, 
reds and greys; olive and oyster; soft blue and oyster; 
browns on browns; greys on grey. This color range is so 
typical of many of the large collections that we have 
listed it at length. “Mayfair Chintz” and “French Chin- 
oiserie” are both 18th century allover designs from 
flowered printed cottons, not as interesting as Birge’s 
Classic Revival patterns, “Gracia Stripe,” “The Wedg- 
wood,” and “The Westchester,” 
Wedgwood designs, the last a dramatic rosette effect of 


the first two from 


shadowed coffers, excellent for architectural treatments, 
such as ceilings. Interior designers will shy away from 
some “novelty” patterns which may safely be ignored, 
and go on to such items as a charming “Alpine Vista” 
where mountains and lakes are rather whimsically com- 
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23. ‘‘Tacna Talismans,” shown by Louis 
tion more typically regional than this W. Bowen, Inc. reproduces Aztec 
themes on a broken stripe. In ‘‘off’’ 
colors like oyster on graphite, and 

















MID-SEASON 
PAPERS 
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bined with big white camellias to form a lavish three- 
dimensional, allover design. A few papers taken from 
colonial documents complete the story. Since Birge shows 
at a variety of houses, better call first to find out who 
carries what pattern. 

Louis W. Bowen, Inc., shows a distinctively small 
collection the like of which you will not find anywhere 
else. This group caters to no popular fancy, and colors 
and drawing are obviously done for a special client in 
mind. Nothing here falls into a pigeonhole. For instance, 
you will see a “Provincial” which takes an old, old theme 
and turns it into something fresh by re-interpretation in 
hyacinth, silver, raspberry, sepia on mustard. “Pear on 
Serviette,” a sort of Braque still life, may be too involved 
and busy for comfort, but it certainly is unlike anything 
else in the market. “Tacna Talismans,” illustrated else- 
where, involves primitive sources. There are several 
climbing vines, and allover patterns, such as arabesques, 
and such a rare note as a new Japanese silk paper at $9 a 
roll in a very wide range of colors. Philippine grass cloth 
at $13.50 for thirty six square feet comes in five really 
ravishing colors. A nice plaid in seven colors, with a 
border, comes with matching chintz from Kent-Braga- 
line. 
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24. Jones & Erwin, Inc. show a documentary 
taken from a bandbox. Sad little long tailed 
birds in soft colors combine with crisp white 
lyres and vines. A paper of rueful charm. 


25. ‘‘St. Malo,”’ is hand-printed, copied from an 
old French document, comes in red and blue 
on cream, or red; red and green on cream 
or tete. Matching fabric supplements this 
and other papers. Greeff Fabrics. 


26. Nancy McClelland’s newest find, ‘‘Drapery 
and Bamboo,” lay under thirteen other 
papers in Boston’s Hichborn House, comes 
in its original colors, brick, black and cream 
on rose, or yellow. 
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. Jackson Ellis Co. does ‘‘Tail- 28. This is one of a new group 29. Thomas Strahan Co. has re- 30. Julore’s ‘‘Greenbrier Stripe”’ 
spin,” a design reminiscent at James Seeman. In green, produced their 8132 from is correlated with their new 
of mardi gras and confetti. gold, white and black; grey, an old German document. “‘Madri Gras,”” comes in 
Like all papers at this house, pink and black; brown, A charming scenic which is bottle green, chocolate, and 
this is done entirely to order. white, black. not overpowering. dove-grey. 


Inez Croom, Inc., goes architectural in her new papers, Looking toward Europe, A. L. Diament’s freshly de- 
some with Hindoo subject matter, such as the Kashmir livered lot of French papers are off the boat and just out 
scenes we picture elsewhere. Leaves take the place of of customs at this writing. They prove to be a completely 
flowers, as far as plant life is concerned, in her lexicon, charming group of documentaries, some with matching 
a switch in interest which will occur again and again in fabric, more without. Colors have gone brilliant and rich 
other quarters. at the same time. You will see a lot of deep emerald, 


Continued on page 70 


31. Joe Martin designs an amusing trompe 32. ‘Beacon Hill,’”’ a new pattern from 33. W. H. S. Lloyd Co., Inc. presents a 
l'oeil, “‘Any Time,” for Piazza Prints The Birge Company, comes in eight fine English hand blocked design, 
at Patterson Fabrics. Now in tomato, colors on either light or dark grounds, “The Seaton,”’ traditional in feeling, 
dead black and lemon, on mustard, it is an adaptation of a colonial stencil. on pale muted grounds, such as cela- 
will come in other colors. At Richard E. Thibaut. don, powder blue. 
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Henry Sargent’s ‘‘The Tea Party’’ is said to te an exact portrait 
of his own rooms at 10 Franklin Place, Boston. The painting was 
shown in 1828, an indication of how long a time lag there was 
between fashions in France and America. The chairs, stools and 
round center table are either French imports, or American copies 
thereof, and the curtain treatment in the rear is certainly right 
out of the latest copy of Mesangére, or Ackermann’s ‘‘Reposi- 
tory."’ Small caryatids hold up two branched holders, classic urns 
are in the corners and on the mantel, and the carpet reproduces 
a Roman tiled floor. Courtesy, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
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AMERICAN CONVERSATION PIECES 


S acheverell Sitwell once remarked, somewhat acidly, that: ‘“Verisimilitude 
is no longer sought for in a picture, and is despised when found. But perhaps the 
consistent production of good minor paintings is only possible when this bait is 
allowed from the painter to the public. And it is likely, at least, to be paralleled 
by some improvement in the minor details and accessories of life.” 

The interior designer may well wince at that one, but he or she will probably 
continue to go right on tasting forbidden fruit in the shape of the large body of 
little pictures which some label “portraits,” others “conversation pieces,” others 
“genre.” In this anomalous group will be found a microcosm of each period— 
its personalities, its habits, its dress, its architecture and all the fascinating little 
lost details of living which have vanished forever from the earth. 

The three paintings shown here all partake of one requirement of a Con- 
versation Piece—intimacy. Other than that, they are held to the classification by 
looser ties. The Sargent “Tea Party” stands half-way between a portrait group 
and a genre picture since it portrays a gathering in the artists’ home, made up— 
presumably—of recognizable Bostonians of the day. Ralph Earl’s “Chief Justice 
and Mrs. Oliver Ellsworth,” is more portrait than conversation piece, yet it has 
all the accuracy of detail of the latter and none of the imaginative idealism of 
the former. Samuel Morse’s “The Wife” is more genre than not, yet the dis- 
tinctive personalities involved lift it out of the pure storytelling category. 

Taken as pictures of an era—-pure and simple—they capture the feel of an 
average moment in time, as it was lived by average people. To an interior 
designer, such little paintings are a treasure house of research on a multitude of 
subjects, from drapery treatments to floor coverings, from furniture groupings to 
mantel garnitures, ceramics, and lighting. 
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Samuel F. B. Morse, who did ‘‘The 
Wife,”’ is better known as the in- 
ventor of the telegraph code. As a 
painter, he was noted for realism. 
In this Early Victorian interior he 
shows Empire grown coarse and 
monstrous, simplicity being choked 
by irrelevant detail. Courtesy Metro- 
politan Museum Print Room. 


Ralph Earl’s uncompromising portrait of 
Chief Justice and Mrs. Oliver Ellsworth 
is dated 1792. The details of furniture. 
fringe and tassel, and extraordinary carpet, 
are so photographic that the artist may be 
pardoned the liberty of super-extravagant 
draperies which surely never were in the 
Connecticut house portrayed outside the 
window. Earl’s objectivity was part of the 
world movement of the time toward neo- 
classic austerity, and his sitters fairly 
vibrate with evident determination and 
the self-conscious pugnacity of the New 
Republic. Courtesy, Wadsworth Athan- 
eum, Hartford. 
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The silver of Frantz Hingelberg has been 
little publicized in the United States, an 
inexplicable omission when one con- 
siders how much its simplicity and direct- 
ness is reminiscent of the best pieces of 
Revere. Hingelberg, who works ‘“‘By ap- 
pointment to the King,” produces a great 
variety of workaday articles whose use- 
fulness is only matched by their vigorous 
grace. 








The Saxebo stoneware seen right, was designed by Eva Stahr Nielsen and fired by 
Natalie Krebs. One of the best Danish names in earthenware, this kiln produces ob- 
jects of the utmost lucidity, whose unaffectedness borders on severity, and whose 
design roots are deep in the beginnings of ceramics. 
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NEW PRODUCTS FROM DENMARK 
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The Danes, who like to remind you that they are members of the oldest 
kingdom in the world, have also long been pioneers in home furnishing designs. 
Seen on the next few pages is a variety of objects lately designed for home con- 
sumption and now being readied for export to America. 

For more than a thousand years the kings of Denmark have ruled in an 
almost unbroken line. Canute the Great reigned even over England when he 
uttered his “famous last words” in commanding the waves to stand still. When 
Shakespeare laid “Hamlet,” his most celebrated drama, at the castle of Kron- 
borg at Elsinore he focused the limelight on a Danish castle which was already 
a byword among seafaring nations. Today, Denmark is thought of chiefly as a 
nation where class distinctions are practically non-existent, and where a golden 
mean is practiced between imagination and a healthy sense of reality. Hans 
Andersen, the great fairy-tale writer, turned reality into inspired stories, and 
today, with his scientific imagination, Niels Bohr, the atomic scientist and winner 
of the Nobel prize, finds epoch-making discoveries in the hidden reality of the 
forces of nature. 

All the furniture shown on the next pages has been produced by the great 
Danish Co-operative Wholesale Society (the F. D. B.) Denmark’s largest enter- 
prise in the distribution of goods, with a turnover of more than fifty million 
dollars, and the owner of the leading factories in several branches of production. 
The F. D. B. is owned by the nearly 1900 consumers’ co-operatives of the country. 
Founded in 1896, its phenomenal growth through the years was made possible 
by the affiliation of an increasing number of co-operative societies. The F. D. B. 
had as its object from the beginning the undertaking of collective buying and 
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The humble rocker appears in Denmark as a new model for the 


average home. Its proportions are uniquely translated in idiom. 


collective production of goods for the consumers’ co- 
operatives, and in this way to procure goods for them in 
the best qualities at prices as low as possible. But from the 
first the co-operative movement in Denmark stressed not 
only economic but ethical and educative objectives as 
well. Thus, special departments of the F. D. B. are set up 
to attend to many problems common to all, such as the 
famous Architects Department, which, in collaboration 
with the Engineering Department, has built most of the 
practical handsome modern stores in the country. 

Latest in a long line of additions to this special services 
program is F.D.B.’s much needed and much appreciated 
contribution to the improvement of quality and taste in 
everyday household articles, such as the furniture shown 
here which the F. D. B. supplies to average Danish homes. 
This interest fans out into almost every article used for 
the decoration of the home—lamps, ceramics, pictures, 
and the rest—as well as the more practical implements of 
the home, and particularly of the kitchen. With a hesitant 
start at purchasing inexpensive furniture in the open 
market, the F.D.B. soon found that demand ran beyond 
supply, decided to take the matter into their own hands, 
and commissioned their own architects to design new 
types of furniture to be produced by the best manufac- 
turers of the land. F.D.B.’s newest baby is now eight years 
old, and their factory’s latest handsome catalogue of 
furniture runs to some sixty pages. 
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A variation of the perennial tea-cart, this little 
roving table-cabinet is a marvel of compression plus 
portability. 


All the pieces produced by the F. D. B. factory are the 
result of developments and refinements made after ex- 
haustive research into the requirements of the average 
Danish home—the sizes of its rooms, the activities of the 
owners, their income and their budget habits. Since, 
above all, Denmark is a modern agricultural country, 
inevitably the life and work of the farmer give the 
countryside its character. Thus, most of the furniture 
seen in these pages is simple and forthright and bears a 
striking resemblance to country furniture in America. 
With a bow to our own heritage, the Danes have designed 
much of their new line around the traditions of the 
Shakers who were no strangers to co-operative ventures 
themselves. 

In line with their primary purpose of bringing good 
design to the people at a price, these pieces are scaled 
low price-wise as well as design-wise. The secretary, for 
instance, retails at about $70, and the side chair which 
goes with it is roughly $6. Windsor chair models sell for 
about $13. Other designs, more sophisticated for city 
tastes, sell at prices to match. Thus, F. D. B., an organiza- 
tion owned by the consumer, is in the peculiar position of 
leading the Danish furniture industry in design. The 
moral of the story seems to be that inexpensive produc- 
tion is not alone a question of mass production. Skill and 
imagination, craftsmanship and technical know-how have 
a place too. 
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In the new line there are several Windsors whose 
ancestry is definitely American. Some are simpler 
than this one, some more refined and delicate. 


The secretary above, the result of a module unit 
group, has all the look of Shaker cabinets, and is 
executed in a combination of light and dark woods, 
completely devoid of ornament. 


Nothing could be more unadorned than this little 
table desk and the stool and shelf which go with it. 
Seen here in blond wood, it comes in several. 


This pleasing little group is called Shaker by the 
Danes in their F. D. B. catalogue. It stands as a 
rather astonishing harking back to 18th century 
styles. 
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A PRIMER FOR INTERIOR DESIGNERS 


KNOW YOUR BLOCK PRINTING 
By Captain William Turnbull 


In the rush of the market and the hurried flipping past 
of racks too few interior designers take time to consider 
much more than the design and the colors used in the 
fabric they are so bent on finding. The drawing and ex- 
ecution—often exquisite—or the history behind the very 
design they are appraising too often is not considered 
at all. INTERIOR DESIGN AND DECORATION herewith pre- 
sents a discussion of one aspect of textile printing, as 
written from the point of view of the man who prints 
for you and your clients. Block printing, the finest type 
of printing, is a slow and meticulous process. Delays are 
inevitable. But the result is always well worth the wait- 
ing. Below you will find the answers to many questions, 
both as to technique and time. 


M ost forms of textile printing may be broken down 
into four categories: printing by blocks, the oldest and 
slowest method; printing by copper rollers, the quickest; 
printing by “rotary” machine with wooden rollers, not so 
fast as copper roller printing; and screen printing, the 
latest method, neither fast, nor slow. 

Some of the processes and machinery, et cetera, are 
common to all of them—for instance, the drugs, the 
colors, the fixation, the finishes, the glazing of chintz. 
But (and this is important to note) in most matters con- 
nected with block prints, the nearer these processes are 
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brought to the methods of handicraft, the better the re- 
sult will be. So, to quote one example, instead of washing 
an almost endless length of cloth through a machine 
built to deal with prints in continuous fashion, block 
prints must be treated by hand. The best way of washing 
is still to do it in a running brook so that excess of color 
is carried away to prevent it tingeing the whites in the 
design. It should never be forgotten that “handicraft” 
means the very antithesis of machine production and it 
is necessarily slow at all stages. With certain block pat- 
terns only forty five yards production a week can be 
achieved, and the average is only seventy five yards per 
week. Compare this with the average 12/col. copper roller 
machine of 25,000 yards per week. 


Technical Aspects 


The method consists of tracing the design on a series 
of wooden blocks. Not only must each color have its own 
blocks, but there must be as many blocks as may be 
necessary to ensure that the block printer is not given a 
block which is too big or too heavy to handle. The print- 
ing consists of stamping these blocks on the cloth which 
has been previously gummed down on the block table 
so that the cloth will not move enough to prevent a 
reasonable fit. With the best will in the world it is im- 
possible to avoid some misfitting, mostly slight, and 
which, as a matter of fact, add that “life” and springiness 
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which helps to distinguish the hand block print from all 
others. 

It is obvious that some means there must be, whereby 
the printers can avoid accidentally placing a block in the 
wrong position, and this is accomplished by means of 
“pitch pins” which, when fitted one on top of the other, 
look after this very important matter. These are usually 
“fixed” by the departmental head in such a way as to 
avoid their being too evident—not an easy matter. The 
cutting of the blocks is akin to the work of the woodcut 
artist, though there are most important differences, the 
main one being that the latter is cutting and designing 
his own creations, whereas the textile block cutter is 
normally “cutting” a design previously drawn up by a 
textile designer after consultations at all stages with the 
works art-director. It should be noted that the woodcut 
artist working for reproduction on paper must have a 
wood which is so finely grained that he can get fine lines 
without chipping off important parts of his picture, 
whereas the textile block printer normally builds up his 
block in four layers, of which the top one (the one to be 
cut) is sycamore. The point is that his block must be 
able to withstand constant washing (needed to get rid of 
unused color) without deterioration. Also, it must with- 
stand the heavy hammering with which he forces the 
color on the block into the very fibres of the cloth, thus 
entailing such furnishing of the coloring matter as will 
add quite sensibly to its longevity. His hammer is called 
a maul and is a short leaden hammer (of which he has 
a series of varying weights). He uses the wooden end of 
the shaft with which to hit the block—any other method 
of using it would make the block bounce right out of 
position. 

It is clearly essential that the block must be able to give 
a solid color in those parts requiring it, and also give a 





fine outline where desired. More, as most artists know 
the value of varying thicknesses of outline, not to mention 
“dotting” (picotage) and cross-hatching—the cutter 
must have a method for their reproduction. He has. For 
the solid portions he gouges out the wood, and packs felt 
in its place—a grand color carrier this—and for the out- 
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line he hammers copper strips into the block, varying the 
gauge or thickness to suit the drawing. It will be under- 
stood that when finished, the pattern stands above the 
wooden background which must have been cut away so 
deeply that by no chance can it take up color. If it does 
so it will smudge the printed piece. “Take up color’ is 
an important factor, as is every little thing connected 
with this craft. The block must not only be given color 
but it must get it evenly. To this end the block printer’s 





“tierer,” a youth (if you can get one) spreads the color 
evenly over a pad, carefully prepared in a special manner. 
The printer then dips his block on to the pad. The 
“tierer” spreads more color on his pad (carried on a 
wheel wagon) and so the pair of them proceed carefully 
and slowly from one end of the table to the other. The 
length of the table may be from ten yards to thirty yards. 
The weight of a single block may vary from five lbs. to 
twenty-two lbs. and as it is used single-handed without 
“aids” for lifting it is well not to exceed these weights, or 
either the output or the quality of the work, or both, may 
suffer. 

To consider the coloring matter, it is surprising to learn 
that the same plant and the same chemical constituents 
which make these lovely colors, are used to manufacture 
high explosives. Most have discarded all but the fastest 
colors known to science, and these are vat colors. Fastness 
of colors when printed means that they have been 
rendered insoluble. It may be rather elementary, but in 
the case of vat colors, it is important to grasp this point, 
for the colors in their normal state are already insoluble, 
and what is more, are completely without affinity for 
textile fibres. 

Therefore plants make use of another of their proper- 
ties, if hydrogen be added, or oxygen extracted (normally 
called “reduction” ) , interesting changes take place in the 
constitution and behavior of the dyestuffs, the most im- 
portant being that they are now soluble and have ac- 
quired a strong affinity for the cloth. This is exactly what 
is wanted in order to get the dyestuff into the cloth. How- 
ever, it is necessary to make haste slowly. It would suit 
best if the process were just simply adding reducing 
chemicals to the color and printing it direct on to the 
cloth. But the “reducing” chemicals would attack the 
blocks and rot them. So printing colors are mixed with a 


Continued on page 62 
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Ceiling fixture, metal with baked enamel finish, three differ- 
ent color combinations. 8” high, 9” reflector. Designed by 
Jorn Utzon for Waldron Associates. 


Antique wall fixture, bronze and ormolu of exceptional qual- 
ity entirely hand-wrought. 11” x 25”. French & Co., Inc. 


Chandelier of Waterford type, with exquisitely cut prisms and 
graceful glass branches. 21” x 31”. Bibi & Co. 


Graceful bronze and crystal chandelier of classic design; ten 
lights on rim; four at center. 39” x 55”. Charles Hall, Inc. 
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. This Venetian type chandelier comes from Charles J]. Winston 


G& Co., its flowery elegance enhanced by faceted drops. A 
pleasingly simple variation. 


. Antique Federal carved wood wall bracket in gilt, circa 1790, 
complete with festooned chains. 14” x 38”. A. R. Nesle & Co. 


. Venetian glass chandelier, hand-blown in an intricate design, 


unusual for its size. 19” x 26”. Tudor Art Galleries. 


. Chandelier, available in white plaster and in any color or diam- 


eter to order. Edward Krumpe, Inc. 
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LIGHTING FIXTURES 


ae interior is the scene of several kinds of activities 
by the respective members of the family, and making a 
harmonizing background for these varied interests is the 
big job that depends upon the interior designer. To aid 
him or her in this work there is one infallible tool: light. 

From a design standpoint, a lighting fixture’s appear- 
ance alone is only the first of several considerations. For 
this reason the matter should never be left to the client, 
as a decorative scheme may be easily upset at the very 
finish by improper selection of lighting fixtures. Other 


obvious matters to consider are the shades—and their. 


styling—that will go on the fixtures, the furnishings in 
the room and the color scheme, as well as the general 
background which will be affected by the lighting. 

Lighting for interiors consists of two principal types: 
portable, comprising various kinds of lamps; and fixed, 
derived from fixtures on either ceilings or walls, or both 
combined. 

In selecting any lighting fixture certain observations 
should be borne in mind: it should be suited to its pur- 
pose, capable of fully illuminating a specified area with- 
out dark shadows and contrasting light resulting; it 
should be related in style and period to the other décor 
of the room; all glare should be eliminated, and iliumi- 
nation should be adequate to the demands of the room’s 
activities—subdued for relaxation and study, or height- 
ened for social activities when brighter illumination is 
desirable. 
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In the correctly designed room there must be at all 
times enough light for concentrated eye tasks. Each ac- 
tivity will be found to have its own lighting problem, 
and for each there is a specific type of lighting fixture. 
Two or more people, it will be found, will always be able 
to share the same light if lamps and furniture are ar- 
ranged properly. Any concentrated light should be re- 
inforced with plenty of soft background light, to prevent 
any tendency for strong light contrast in the room, and 
it is here that the interior designer introduces lighting 
fixtures into the scheme. Lighting should be softly shaded 
and filtered so there is no glare; and it should be evenly 
distributed in the room so there are no disturbing bright 
and dark spots. Any complaints from clients of over- 
illumination may be disregarded as groundless; the con- 
dition invariably will be found to spring from poor dis- 
tribution and diffusion of light. To correct the condition, 
the intensity of light of a particular fixture should be 
retained, but the general illumination of the room in- 
creased to complement it. 

As for interior design, with the variety of fixtures avail- 
able in the market, there is no excuse today for a room 
to be improperly lighted; and the decorative possibilities 
they afford are dependent only upon the ingenuity of the 
interior designer. Rooms which are beautiful by day 
may be even more attractive at night, for the well lighted 
room is always a charming one, and lovely fixtures dis- 
posed about it reveal only its better aspect. 

















Glass and crystal have assumed an important place in 
the designing of lighting fixtures for centuries, and to- 
day this style characteristic is as enthusiastically received 
as ever by interior designers and their clients. Examples 
abound in every conceivable size and shape, from grace- 
ful little modern wall lamps to exquisitely delicate Vene- 
tian chandeliers. 

Wall lighting began with flaming torches which, after 
a long series of developments, had by the early eighteenth 
century been succeeded by a single sconce backed with 
a metal plate to protect the wall from the candle flame; 
later the plate became a reflector, generally a mirror, 
and assumed many elaborate shapes. The sconces of 
eighteenth-century France are particularly lovely, and 
provide an opportunity for great elegance in lighting 
fixtures. With the discovery of electricity the same type 
of wall brackets was retained, only changing from real 
candles to artificial ones of papier maché with ugly elec- 
tric bulbs on top made to represent the candle flame 
greatly increased in size. Why these monstrous candle 
sconces are so tenaciously retained is a regrettable com- 
mentary on the taste of the general public. A better 
method is that employed in the modern-type chandelier 
fitted for efficient lighting by having a deep reflector 
bowl with a bulb inside, leaving real candles in their 
places for decoration and not for providing light. 

Because mellowness is the chief quality desired in 
lighting, candles combined with electricity constitutes 
the ideal form of illumination for the dining room. 
Shaded wall lights will give a diffused light to the room 
and unshaded flames of candles on the table will con- 
tribute to the festive glow; a central lighting fixture over 











the dining table will give the entire room additional light. 

Frankly, for wall illumination it is better to have 
brackets installed which have been designed especially to 
hold electric bulbs and do a forthright job of modern 
lighting. Such fixtures are in the market, for both in- 
candescent and fluorescent lighting, that have been 
styled to accord with the architectural character of the 
room. An excellent source for this type of fixture is Kurt 
Versen Co., whose line of fine modern designs is dis- 
tributed in New York by Waldron Associates, 1230 
Second Avenue. 

Chandeliers are a holdover from candle-lit fixtures, 
and many of them are extremely beautiful, as may be 
seen from the examples which have been selected and 
photographed for presentation here. Handsome period 
examples of crystal chandeliers are on view in New York 
at Tudor Art Galleries, 206 East 47th St., A. R. Nesle 
& Co., 110 East 57th St., Bibi & Co., 251 Fifth Ave., 
Greene’s Lighting Fixtures, Inc., 422 West 42nd St., 
Crystal Mart, 31 East 27th St., and Halcolite Co., 24 
West 40th St. 

No discussion of lighting fixtures would be complete 
without mention of concealed, or, as it is appropriately 
termed, architectural, lighting, as the success of this form 
of illumination depends so much upon the fixtures used 
in its installation. This versatile lighting, capable of in- 
finite variations, is employed to supplement the usual 
lighting fixtures and portable lamps, and its decorative 
possibilities are seemingly limitless because of its economy 
and simplicity of treatment. In its modern guise, con- 
cealed lighting is most adaptable, and either direct or in- 
direct it may be employed in the simplest manner with 





Gotham’s Indirect Domelite is an outstand- Louis XVI antique sconce, one of a pair, This Early Nineteenth Century type side 
ing truly modern fixture. Its large bright- bronze doré combined with a mass of fixture with cut hurricane shade has a 
ness pattern focuses attention away from crystal prisms that is beautiful to see. back plate with a diameter of 5’. From 
ceilings. 36”” diameter. 15” x 15”. Benthan, Ltd. the Halcolite Co., Inc. 
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delightful results. It is admired by interior designers be- 
cause it can be used where a lighting fixture might not 
be practical, as for instance inside a china cabinet or a 
breakfront desk, or concealed behind the drapery cor- 
nice. It can be confined entirely beneath a surface of en- 
closed glass to emphasize an architectural plane, or it 
can be spread behind a cornice or a frieze to illuminate 
an entire room. Thus by merely pressing a switch, a 
room can be transformed; the walls will appear several 
shades lighter, the cornice, window casements and niches 
will assume new interest, and the furniture will stand out 
in bold relief. A small inconspicuous spotlight to provide 
direct light from a concealed source full upon a paint- 
ing or sculpture, featured in a room, combines concealed 
lighting with a fixture. Two companies specializing in 
this type of fixture, as well as many others that you will 
find adaptable in your work, are Century Lighting, Inc., 
521 West 43rd St., New York, and the Gotham Lighting 
Corporation, 548 West 22nd Street, New York. 

The newest lighting development which augurs won- 
ders in interior design for the future is of course the 





fluorescent bulb, both straight and circular types. It Paavo Tynell designs a brass chandelier, 
has already been enthusiastically accepted by interior with swirls on its stem, brass mesh 
designers, especially after General Electric’s introduction flowerets at its center. With pleated 


of their new De Luxe White fluorescent lamps with the shades, 27” diameter. Finland House. 


New Year, lighting which gives a spectacularly “true” 


color to the interior. What its influence is going to be 
upon fixture design of the future is anyone’s guess. 
Doubtless it is in the field of lighting, more than in any 
other, that developments in interior design of the future 
are Cast. 





Lead crystal chandelier with concealed On a stem of any length desired, this An Early Georgian type chandelier comes 
light source in bottom bowl for spot- ceiling fixture from Ledlin Lighting, Inc., in a hard-to-find small size, and is scaled 
lighting, ‘‘candlelight’’ above. Designed at Hansen, provides direct, indirect, light. for the simpler room. Greene’s Lighting 
by Carl Moser for Lightolier. 24” diameter. Fixtures, Inc, 
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EDUCATION AND THE INTERIOR DESIGNER 


A Report From The Schools 


ature and inde- 
M pendent minds 
among professionals 
in the exacting field 
of interior design 
have long been con- 
scious of a growing 
need for some sort 
of coherence in the 
standards and_ the 
curricula of such of the nation’s schools as focus their 
attention upon programs planned to provide a founda- 
tion for a career in interior design. That educational 
standards and conditions exist which are not consistent 
with the production of the best practitioner is obvious. 
But what to do about it has been a vexing problem which 
has remained largely unsolved to date. Indeed, a large 
part of the confusion arises from the very fact that those 
who should be the most interested, and who have the 
most at stake—the interior designers themselves—are very 
uninformed of the educational picture as it stands to- 
day. The report on the following pages is the result of 
replies from one hundred schools and colleges who were 
asked to present their curricula, together with recent 
samples of student work. Of these one hundred institu- 
tions, twenty five per cent ruled themselves out at once 
as having only a minor interest in training the complete 
professional interior designer: an interest which stopped 
with a few general courses sandwiched between a mass 
of art or academic credits. Another twenty per cent, 
while having a number of courses in the field of interior 
design, by their own statements were primarily equipped 
to produce nonprofessional home-makers, or graduates 
who might go into merchanding or assembling the ele- 
ments of home furnishings. A small ten per cent were 
frank in stating their aims as being entirely confined to 
the trades. Of the final list, the field is divided between 
the colleges and the universities on the one hand, and the 
specialized professional schools on the other hand. 

At this stage of the game, no one quarrels very much 
with the basic definition of the American Institute of 
Decorators which states that an interior designer is one 
who by training and experience is qualified to plan, de- 
sign, and execute interiors and their furnishings, and to 
supervise the various arts and crafts essential to their 
completion, a definition which labels the practice of as- 
sembling furniture and decorative accessories as “mer- 
chandising.” With this separation in mind, the A. I. D. 
formulated and had circulated some ten years ago a 
recommended basic course which established certain 
minimum percentages of time for the subjects which 
would necessarily be included in any rounded course in 


the field of interior design, regardless of the duration of 
the course in the individual school. These percentages 
were listed as follows: 
Per cent 
of entire course 


Materials of decoration 

Form and color (drawing and other practical 
work ) 

Construction (including practical work) .... 

Professional Practice (business methods, ethics, 
law, etc.) 

History of Architecture and Decorative Arts . 

Theory of Architecture and Decorative Arts .. 

Economics, Languages, ctc. ............0005 


At the same time, the Institute made clear that the ideal 
maximum course which they had in mind presupposed 
at least two years of academic college work before a four- 
year professional course was undertaken—the two years 
to include English, Mathematics, Science, Foreign Lan- 
guage, and a stipulated number of points in one of the 
following: Philosophy, Economics, and additional Eng- 
lish. 

It is important to realize that this schedule was not 
the arbitrary assemblage of a pressure group. Existing 
courses were surveyed and appraised, and the pattern 
which developed from them reads largely like the com- 
bination of courses at a university like Columbia which 
lead to a Bachelor of Architecture degree. While the 
Institute has long promoted the theory that, basically, 
courses in architecture and courses in interior design 
should run parallel for a considerable period of time, it 
has never been equally specific about the length of 
courses which it might consider a minimum. Through 
this neat loophole more than one school has crept, boldly 
stating in their catalogue that they follow the recom- 
mendations of the A. I. D.—presumably in the amount 
of time devoted to subjects as apportioned in the table 
above—when, in fact, they are offering something far 
short of the total length of time the A. I. D.’s Committee 
on Education had in mind. This wholly unamusing com- 
mentary on the extent of confusion which exists in the 
mind of the public—professional and layman—as to just 
what an adequately trained interior designer should be 
suggests one reason why a large number of institutions 
continue to flourish whose standards are open to ques- 
tion in so far as they undertake to turn out a complete 
professional entity. 

A clarification of this situation has been side-stepped 
as unlikely simply because there have been too many in- 
terested parties involved. On the one hand, there were 
the schools themselves whose classes had been enormously 
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swollen by G. I. Bill of Rights students. While protesting 
bitterly the over-crowding and the concomitant lowering 
of academic standards which this gigantic influx of 
“sravy-train” students produced, many schools were 
not above the allurements of such an increase in 
guaranteed tuition. Down went standards of perform- 
ance, and “accelerated” courses were the norm. On the 
other hand, established professionals watched the growth 
of competition from persons of “short-course” back- 
grounds—or those of no training at all—with not too 
much alarm simply because they assumed that those 
newcomers could be rather easily dealt with on the 
basis of lack of knowledge. Since the new practitioners 
in the last few years have rapidly set a pattern, however, 
the experts and the professionals have been having a 
good hard look at this complacent assumption. And what 
they have found is anything but reassuring. 

With so many untrained practitioners in increasing 
numbers entering the present field, small wonder that stu- 
dents grow restless when faced with the prospects of a 
long and rigid curriculum. And with an increasing de- 
mand for short-cuts and “practical” courses, it is not sur- 
prising that many schools are content with far less than 
the ideal maximum—or minimum—content. This has 
long been a matter of acrimonious debate between po- 
tential employers and departmental heads of schools, 
which has fanned out into a certain amount of bitterness 
between long-term and short-term institutions when the 
latter’s graduates fail to receive the job opportunities 
offered the others. But if the employer has a right to 
expect the schools to produce a well-rounded assistant, 
the schools have the right to expect the professional em- 
ployer to help in defining the standards he requires from 
his employees. There is a growing body of interior de- 
signers academically fully accredited, and it is a hard 
fact that employers are much more conscious than ever 
before, not only of the fact that job applicants went to 
school, but to which school, and for how long. 

In an effort to reconcile charges of impracticality 
hurled by professionals at the majority of schools, many 
institutions—particularly under the insistent pressure of 
the G.I. students who were interested in acquiring a 
lucrative position in as short a time as possible—revised 
their programs to include workshop practice, to place 
increased stress on knowledge of actual materials, and on 
such cold-blooded subjects as Commercial Law, City, 
State and Federal Taxation, and Bookkeeping. Many 
schools, which had long been smarting under the criti- 


cism of being “reactionary,” 


made major alterations or 
complete revisions of their curricula, not only to take 
care of these “practical” courses, but to turn their in- 
terest very definitely toward the modern and the con- 
temporary field. Period styles are considered by many 
as a review, and are examined less and less, at that. 
Indeed, if any generalization can be made about these 
one hundred schools it is that they all look toward archi- 
tecture and the contemporary scene as their major in- 
terest. 

Just how they go about it is something else again. Some 
indulge in such a mumbo-jumbo of esoteric terms in their 
























Most schools start out with simple maquettes in 
4” scale in the First Year. A period example shown 
here is Second Year work. 








Perspective, both parallel and angular, is usually 
taught in Second Year. This one is partially painted 
for speed and is based on period research. 


An isometric presentation is often desirable as a 
method of visualization, particularly for public 
rooms and interiors of contemporary feeling. 



















New York School of Interior Decoration 


Many schools like a certain amount of model mak- 
ing, feel it teaches scale and proportion as no other 
method does. This one is particularly complete. 


catalogues that one suspects—rightly, if one takes the 
time to analyze their courses, go over student work, and 
talk with instructors—that they are dwelling in as much 
of an ivory tower as the “reactionaries” they flay. Many 
take refuge in a frank admission that their elements of 
research are limited—those in the Middle and Far West 
and that their study is perforce largely taken up with 
the contemporary examples in their region. A certain 
proportion offer the contemporary scene as a rather obvi- 
ous inducement to interest the student who is after a 
“snap” course, not too complicated and not too long. 
All of which adds up to the fact that the problem of 
the schools and their curricula ultimately rests with the 


Many schools stress three-dimensional work in abstract forms. 
Models such as this one represent the intermediate stage in the 
student’s development, half way between the abstract and the 
finished and furnished interior, Chouinard Art Institute 


interior designer. If he or she is unable to educate the 
public to differentiate between the untrained person and 
the one who is really qualified by training and experi- 
ence, all the increasing opportunities which the future 
holds are as nothing. It is apparent that there are always 
more jobs for qualified interior designers than there are 
people trained to perform them. Interior designers are 
needed not just for homes but for restaurants, stores, 
schools, airports, theatres, hospitals, hotels, college build- 
ings, railway cars, ships and planes. How many of these 
interiors go to untrained hands is not just the responsi- 
bility of the scholastic institutions. 

These are some of the reasons why reports from the 
schools are taken more seriously than ever before. In- 
terior designers have been some time waging a war of 
professional standing and at the core of the argument 
stands the matter of education. In such circumstances, 
the remorseless logic of the situation will sooner or later 
force a decision on just what curricula are acceptable as 
minimum and maximum standards for the profession. In 
fact, if some way can be found out of the embarrassment 
of treading on too many toes, there will be even greater 
opportunities to be gained in clarifying the issue as soon 
as possible. For changes in curricula are not lightly made 
without a great deal of confusion on the part of the 
faculty as well as the students involved, and the mills of 
the schools, like the gods, grind slowly. 

It may be said, of course, that if and when a school 
wishes to set up a course, or alter it, it will not be stopped 
by what a group of designers have had to say about the 
subject ten years or a few months before. No doubt. But 
the architects have succeeded in cleaning house, and 
their schools are clearly patterned in their image. Archi- 
tects, as a profession, are loyal to their better schools, and 
they insist on the highest standards from them. There is 
no such thing as a “short” course in architecture. The 
purpose of the great body of professional interior de- 
signers likewise should be to convince the educators that 
their methods have meaning only so far as they are work- 
able to the profession. It would be well to have this 
spelled out. 


Jamesine Franklin Schoo! 





fis nghellldeae? iat Ee TR i me 
All schools end up their program stressing actual- 
ity. Estimate sheets are drawn up, actual swatches 
are shopped, facts and figures analyzed. 
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THE SCHOOLS AND THEIR PROGRAMS 


The following list of schools and colleges in North America offering profes- 
sional courses in Interior Design is compiled from catalogues and statements 
issued by one hundred institutions. INTERIOR DESIGN and DECORA- 
TION has no means of investigating schools and therefore does not under- 
take to recommend courses. It does believe, however, that “short” courses, 
which may be excellent for training in allied fields, cannot provide sufficient 
‘training for the accredited practitioner of professional status. They are 
therefore omitted. Further information as to courses may be conveniently 


checked through our files. 


FIVE YEAR COURSES 


ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO: if one full year of aca- 
demic work is taken, this course becomes five years. See “Four 
Year Courses”. 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI: the only applied arts school 
in the United States offering a complete program of co-operative 
courses leading to a degree. Stresses architectural fundamentals. 
Degree.’ 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN: first two years in Interior 
Design, Product Design, and Architecture are practically 
identical, including statics and strength of materials. Degree, 


B.Des. 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON: instruction closely correlated 
with work in architectural design, landscape design and the 
related arts. Lower-division curriculum differs little from 
architecture. Bachelor in Interior Architecture. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA: aims at providing a 
broad cultural liberal education with the discipline of Interior 
Design. Strives to produce a skilled and trained craftsman, and 
also one liberally trained in the arts and sciences. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS: First three years 
are the same as General Architecture. Last two years are still 
largely architectural. Degree. 
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FOUR YEAR COURSES 


ABBOTT SCHOOL OF FINE AND COMMERCIAL ART, 
WASHINGTON, D. C.: a three year course with a fourth year 
of graduate work. Follows basic A.I.D. recommendations. 
Stresses architecture, historic periods, as well as contemporary. 
Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


ALABAMA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE: under Depart- 
ment of Architecture. Stresses the integration rather than the 
separation of Interior Design and Architecture. Large part of 
program is contemporary. Fourth year, designing and executing 
local projects. Bachelor of Interior Design. 


ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO: all students take basic 
course. Alliance with architecture stressed. Contemporary design 
major part of course. Proper use of period styles and traditions 
reviewed. Research in construction materials. Bachelor and 
Masters given. Also a diploma course. 


CLEVELAND INSTITUTE OF ART: begins with a two year 
basic program. Co-ordinated with department of industrial de- 
sign. Involves standard problems of architectural material and 
methods of construction. Degree. 


KANSAS CITY ART INSTITUTE: course completely revised. 
Beginning with fundamentals of life and object drawing and 
architectural structure, together with historic period decoration. 
Diploma. B.F.A. or B.A.A. degree given if complete 30 addi- 
tional credit hours. 


MARYLAND INSTITUTE: follows as closely as possible train- 
ing recommendations of the A.I.D. Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Continued om wext page 
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THE SCHOOLS AND THEIR PROGRAMS, continued 
MOORE INSTITUTE OF ART, PHILADELPHIA: “Amer- 


ica’s oldest school of applied art for women.” Feels sound pro- 
fessional art program requires a minimum of four years. 
Bachelor of Fine Arts, or Bachelor of Science in Art Education. 
Or diploma. 


MEMPHIS ACADEMY OF ARTS: program based on recom- 
mendations of the A.I.D. Degree. 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY: basic art program of two years. 
Pre-requisite for Interior Design are courses in Architecture 
and Fine Arts. Also history, physical science, psychology, music, 
literature and economics. Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


ONTARIO COLLEGE OF ART: aims at thorough training in 
fundamentals of architectural design as a basis for creative 
study of the complete contemporary interior, domestic, indus- 
trial, and commercial. A.O.C.A. degree. 


PARSONS SCHOOL OF DESIGN: in conjunction with courses 
at New York University, a Bachelor of Science degree is given 
after four years. See “Three Year Courses.” 


PRATT INSTITUTE: divides Interior Design into business and 
professional aspects. One stresses merchandising; the other, 
creation. Both regarded as interdependent. Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN: two options in In- 
terior Design: one includes math. and is based on architecture ; 
the other does not include math., combines architecture, land- 
scape architecture, and interior design. Follows recommenda- 
tions of the A.I.D. Bachelor of Arts. 


SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE: This course is designed to 
meet the needs of students wishing a professional career as 
interior decorators. It deals with problems of home decoration, 
with special training in selling and buying from retail and 
wholesale stores. It also prepares the students for positions as 
interior decorators in departments of stores. 


SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY: under the Art 
Department. Believes Architecture and Interior Design are in- 
separable. Bachelor of Arts. 


STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON: Follows recommen- 
dations of the A.I.D. In addition, requires four weeks apprentice- 
ship. Degree. 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO: Specialization begins in 
Sophomore year. A minimum of 90 quarter hours must be 
taken in Fine Arts: 86 quarter hours in Academic subjects. 
Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER: introductory year called “Art In 
The Home.” Two years following provide necessary background 


in traditional design. Contemporary thinking stressed. Degree. 


UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA: Division of Fine Arts. All Can- 
didates take same work in first two years. Believes in broad 
general background, including the humanities and sciences 
and in well-rounded cultural background the primary aim. 
Bachelor of Fine Arts 


UNIVERSITY OF HOUSTON: based on two year basic pro- 
gram. A course in home planning from the graphic arts view- 
point. Given in connection with Architectural and Home 
Economics departments. Bachelor of Fine Arts, B.A., and Non- 


Degree courses 


UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO: Interior architecture course paral- 
lels architectural. Interior Design students do not take construc- 
tion course, and take special Senior Year of home furnishings, 
textiles, etc. Bachelor of Science. 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS: emphasis on theory and use of 
color. Courses other than design required to qualify students as 
well-rounded persons. Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA: curriculum closely allied to 


architecture. Bachelor in Interior Design. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, SEATTLE: emphasis on 
architecture and. basic design, rather than the decorating ap- 
proach. Period styles studied only as a review. Emphasis on to- 
day’s living. Laboratory and experimental shop work. Bachelor 
of Arts. 


THREE YEAR COURSES 


ABBOTT SCHOOL OF FINE AND COMMERCIAL ART: 


see same under “Four Year Courses.” 


CHOUINARD ART INSTITUTE: students trained in basic 
concepts of architectural design. Creative imagination valued 
more than text-book knowledge of styles. Instructor-designers 
system. Models and three-dimensional work stressed. Certificate. 


FEATHER AND FEATHER: Emphasis on a_ professional 


approach. Practical phases and business procedure stressed. 


JAMESINE FRANKLIN SCHOOL OF PROFESSIONAL 
ARTS: Purpose: to give adequate preparation for engaging in 
professional field of Interior Architecture and Design and to 
develop a basic knowledge of aesthetics. Certificate. 


MARYLAND INSTITUTE: see four year course. Diploma. 


NEWARK SCHOOL OF FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART: 
course includes work in textile design, stage design, exterior 
and interior display. Students are thought of as artists first, 
specialists second. Certificate. 


PARSONS SCHOOL OF DESIGN: Course the first to be of- 
fered in an art school in the United States. Regards’ funda- 
mentals of architecture as essential. In second and third years 
historic styles studied through lectures and research to give 
background and discipline. Feels structural and functional 
simplicity demands the keenest perception of the fusion of fit- 
ness and beauty. Certificate. Degree given. See “Four Year 
Courses.” 


PRATT INSTITUTE: art subject matter identical with degree 
curricula. Omits most General Studies subjects. See “Four Year 
Courses.” 


RICHMOND PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTE OF THE COL- 
LEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY: purpose to train either as 
professionals, consultants in shops, or as junior executives, buyers, 
or salemen in furniture and department stores. Certificate. 


RINGLING SCHOOL OF ART: Limited registration. Aims 
at both a theoretical and practical background. Certificate. 


WHITNEY SCHOOL OF ART: includes a_ Basic Course. 
Study of textiles. Opportunity to apply design ability to variety 


of projects in ceramics, weaving, and other media. Diploma. 
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THE MARKET, continued from page 20 


ley,” a textured depth in light, modern 
colors done in seeded yarns; “‘Wrysdale,” 
a bemberg and spun rayon damask—all- 
over pattern and a terrific buy—and a 
great many other just-added patterns 
which could be at home in period or 
modern settings. 


THIRTY YEARS YOUNG 


Marking the 30th anniversary of Beth- 
lehem Furniture Mfg. Co., 2 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, Theodore Goodman, 
president and founder of the firm, has 
announced the addition of several new 
furniture items, designed by Donald B. 
Goodman as is the entire line, which are 
worthy of note. This organization, one 
of the first showrooms to open to the 
trade (way back when in 1925), prides 
itself on the fine design and construc- 
tion which goes into every custom item 
of English and French mood. New pieces 
are continued proof of this policy. An 
authentic reproduction of a solid walnut 
bombé double commode, 1400, has a 
41” solid lumber base (we measured it), 
is shown on the floor in light antique 
walnut finish, can also be finished to 
order. The 1800 group includes a French 
Regency double commode with brass 
moulding on the drawers, and a new 
rosewood night table with two brass-grill 
doors on either side and special carved 
post supports. In Provincial manner, there 
is a new corner cabinet in walnut with 
English crown glass—very handsome, and 
just one of the items in the 2000 series 
which includes hutches, servers, break- 
fronts, chairs, tea wagons—everything for 
the French Provincial dining-room. Also 
in this group: a little leather-top French 
desk with brass-galleried superstructure 
and neat shelf space, a piece which could 
be used in many rooms. The story here, in 
addition to the outstanding line shown, is 
that special furniture pieces can be made 
to order and new, designs are continually 
being introduced—an assurance of qual- 
ity and variety in fine home settings. 


FORERUNNERS OF A 
FALL DEBUT 


An important new 18th-century line 
scheduled for its fall appearance at the 
Charak Furniture Co., 444 Madison 
Avenue, in New York, made its preview 
in the form of several new pieces which 
you will want to make note of. All models 
have been handsomely developed from 
rare collector-item pieces—copied in 
every detail or skillfully adapted to match 
present-day needs and moods. There are 
dining tables, buffets, occasional and side 
tables. Woods have always been a forte 
here, and this group is no exception. De- 
tailing is perfect, and as delicate as the 
originals. Happily, many of the pieces are 
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scaled lightly so that they are welcome in 
the modern home, still maintain the rich- 
ness and dignity of their period predeces- 
sors. This collection is further proof of 
our personal contention that 18th-century 
designers were every whit (and wit), as 
careful of space conservation, flexibility, 
and dual-purpose use as our designers of 
today. We will keep you posted on the 


developments of this entire new collection. . 


NEW HAND-WOVEN 
TEXTURES FROM 
BORIS KROLL 


When we think of textures, we think of 
Boris Kroll Fabrics, Inc., at 515 Madison 
Avenue, in New York. Now, we will think 
of hand-woven textures as well, for Mr. 
Kroll has again introduced a line of mag- 
nificent modern textures—all woven by 
hand—which should capture the heart of 
the client who appreciates the ultimate 
in fabric beauty. We were given a preview 
of cut-fringe and bottom-border drap- 
eries. There are also unique motifs using 
chenilles, novelty cottons, and the other 
unusual yarns for which this firm is lauded 
(and with which they are continually ex- 
perimenting). In all, a complete range 
for upholstery, drapery, and casement 
uses. All of these fabrics are yarn-dyed, 
and you may have five or more yards 
made in your client’s colors. The prices 
for these fabrics are almost as exciting 
as the textures themselves. We suspect 
superlative efficiency, but whatever brings 
it about, upholstery weights start from 
$12.60 the yard retail, and drapery 
weights from $10.60—remarkable for 


hand-wovens of this calibre. 


FOOT-DEEP IN FLOWERS 


Beautiful French hand-knotted mats, wo- 
ven in the shapes of the flowers they rep- 
resent, have just arrived at the show- 
room of PRM Floor Coverings, Inc., 139 
East 57th Street, New York. These are 
lovely. In 2’ by 3’ and 3’ by 4 sizes, 
they follow the natural forms of pansy, 
gardenia, dahlia, and spring-garden med- 
ley—come in the pastel-garden colors of 
these flowers. If your client can’t resist 
more of the same (and who could!), you 
can order them made in any size to your 
special order—a superb luxury touch. 


TEXTILES WITH EXOTIC 
NAMES 


Konwiser, Inc., 1 East 53rd Street, New 
York, is now offering a completely inte- 
grated collection of casement, drapery, 
and upholstery textures—smart compan- 
ions to their already-well-known prints. 
Thirty colors are the high-fashion note 
here, with most fabrics correlated so that 
selection becomes a distinct pleasure. As 
to names, their “Alhambra Cloth” an- 
swers to the description of a miniaturely 
scaled mosaic in fine mercerized cotton, 


“Doric Stripe” is a glowing rayon and 
cotton, set horizontally, and “Scandia” is 
a fresh cotton textured nub for long wear. 
Hand-weaves here are by Lyda Weyl and 
Gale Kidd. 


TILE ACCESSORIES 


Fanciful tiles, now so much in vogue, are 
on display at the new Warner Prins show- 
room, 36 East 22nd Street, as well as at 
William H. Jackson Co., 8 East 48th 
Street—both in New York. Mr. Prins who 
has, until now, specialized in one-of-a- 
kind tiles, has just expanded his efforts to 
include “repeat” motifs in wall decora- 
tions, hot plates, cigarette and canasta 
boxes, ash trays and coasters. These range 
in price from $2 to $7 and make smart 
touches for budget jobs. For fireplaces, 
his specially-designed tiles seem the right 
answer—can be slanted toward period or 
modern rooms. 


SPIRITED MODERN 


Were we to select a series of furniture 
designs which most nearly carried through 
the personality and spontaneity of its 
designer-creator, we’d be tempted to name 
designs by Paul McCobb. The display we 
refer to is at the Directional Modern 
showroom, 201 East 57th Street, in New 
York, where lamps, fabrics, accessories, 
and floor coverings are keyed by common 
theme to the lines of Mr. McCobb’s hand- 
somely-designed furniture. This technique 
of similar design makes it possible to team 
like with like in a subtly agreeable effect, 
offering a result that is, phychologically 
as well as actually, in complete harmony. 
This designer’s work, as he himself sug- 
gested, is the answer to the “traditionalist 
on the fence,” one who would “go mod- 
ern” if therin he could find a livable 
warmth and still retain the comfort of his 
beloved traditional. Here are both. Mr. 
McCobb has won the battle against over- 
scaled, out-of-proportion pieces, and has 
designed large-sized modern-scale items 
sufficiently tapered down to grace the 
small rooms of today. Prices, too, are 
scaled to today. The latest contribution 
by this young designer is his series of 
tables which feature double-thick tops, 
mahogany veneered, in a new bleached 
finish which they’ve dubbed “sand drift,” 
using, as framework, welded steel—all in 
black. The effect is very much akin to pen 
sketch-drawings—simple and trim to the 
eye, giving, at the same time, a feeling 
of solidarity. The group which includes 
nests, lamp tables, round and square 
coffee tables, corner tables—the entire 
table gamut—is scaled and tailored to 
mate with McCobb’s upholstered pieces. 
Priced to match, too. 

Here, too, is the designed-to-be-handsome- 
on-a-budget Planner Group which your 
clients have undoubtedly seen advertised, 
and which is at present available to mem- 
bers of the trade who have their own 
shops. 
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BLOCK PRINTING, continued from page 49 
thickening paste and printed and dried. The dried face is 
then impregnated with the “reducing” chemicals and 
steamed, when the reaction described above occurs. The 
effect of the steaming is, in fact, to “dye” the colors into 
the fibers. 

It will be apparent that if left in this condition, the 
colors would still be without their oxygen and therefore 
they could be easily washed out. The last process is, there- 
fore, to restore the oxygen (oxidization) which leaves 
them as they were originally: insoluble, and therefore 
fast and in the cloth! The action may be accomplished by 
exposing the goods in the wet state to the atmosphere, 
but is usually expedited by running through an oxidizing 
agent, such as bichromate or perborate of soda. Finally 
the cloth is well washed and soaped at the boil. 

All this adds up to certain important points which 
arise out of this technique which differentiate it from all 
other methods: 

(1) The colors are brighter and untarnished. 

(2) The misfitting gives them their “lively” look. 

(3) The colors are permanent, insofar as they are vat 
colors hammered into the fabrics. 


Historical Aspects 


The history of block printing goes back to Biblical 
times. These sources, whether Egyptian, Grecian, Persian 
or Hebraic have one common origin—India. Traces of 
block printing in ancient civilizatons of Peru and Mexico 
have not received sufficient research to make it wise to 
dogmatize. So far as India is concerned, there is much 
evidence and many examples in the world’s museums and 
private coliections, which shows clearly that the earliest 
fragments were painted—some entirely—and others block 
printed, with outlines painted in with a pen. The very 
name “chintz” betrays their Indian origin, since “chint” 
is the Hindoo word for “colored” or “variegated.” Many 
of these designs were extremely beautiful, and a con- 
stantly recurring motif as a tree springing from mounds 
of earth or rocks, with animals and birds interspersed. 
David Garrick’s famous bed, now in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, has draperies and a coverlet with just 
such a design. It must be remembered that when the 
East India Company began exporting their lovely Indian 
cotton block prints, they achieved such a roaring success 
that the home silk, linen and woolen trades were up in 
arms, constantly pressing the Government to do some- 
thing about it. Thus, in 1631, chintz importation was 
permitted. But soon thereafter followed restrictive legis- 
lation in the English Parliament, until in 1700 the im- 
portation of Eastern prints was forbidden. In the mean- 
time, English printers had begun to produce these goods 
themselves and they met the same wild kind of success. 
The first works seems to have been opened near Rich- 
mond in Surrey, in 1690. In due course opposition de- 
veloped and so in 1720/22 the British Government pulled 
out “An Act to preserve and encourage the woolen and 
silk industry, and to prohibit the use and wear of all 
Continued on page 64 
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BLOCK PRINTING, continued from page 62 

printed, painted, stained or dyed calicoes in apparel 
household stuff or furniture or otherwise after the 25th 
day of December 1722.” This Act was amended in 1736 
to allow fabrics containing a linen warp. Further amend- 
ments followed from time to time, until finally all re- 
striction was repealed in 1831. On the Continent a 
works for printing was opened in Mulhouse in 1746, 
but it was not until Oberkampf commenced printing 
at Jouy in 1758, that the French really got their teeth 
into the business. Their work was most distinctive and 
exceptionally good. There is, however, plenty of evi- 
dence that the British, when allowed to function by 
their paternal government, led the world with their 
glazed chintzes. And this, in some views, still continues. 


Some Landmarks in the History of Block Printing 

A. D. 70 Pliny’s historical reference to production 
methods in Egypt. Quite likely the same 
methods were in operation a thousand 
years before. 

Biblical Joseph’s coat of “many colors”? 
Herodotus speaks of a nation on the 
borders of the Caspian whose members 
painted their garments with vegetable 
dyes. 

4th Century Ktesias, a Greek at the Persian court, 
writes of their flowered cottons. 

7th Century Strabo mentions the flowered cloths of 
the Indians, appearing to have gained his 
information as a result of Alexander the 
Great’s Asian campaign. 

Early Middle Authenticated block printing is evidenced, 

Ages though small in amount and very crude. 
An imitation of the more expensive woven 
brocades used by Church and nobility. 

Late Middle Much more elaborate patterns were at- 

Ages tempted, running in line with the more 
expensive tapestries in use. In some cases, 
the outline was put in by block and the 
colors by hand (brush work). It is curi- 
ous that in India the reverse method was 
more often used, viz: penned outline and 
blocked colors. 

1592 Capture of a Portuguese vessel with a 
cargo of “calicoes” (from Calicut) fo- 
cuses English attention on the value of 
the Far Eastern Trade. 


1600 Foundation of East India Company. 

1631 Permission to the Company to import 
“calicoes”. 

1663 Pepys writes: “Creed, my wife and I to 


Cornhill and after many tryalls bought 
my wife a Chintz; that is a painted Indian 
calico, for to line her new study, -which is 


very pretty.” 

1676 Cotton first printed in England. 

1700 Prohibition of the importation of Indian 
chintzes 


Continued on page 67 
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BLOCK PRINTING, continued from page 64 


1714 Tax on home-printed calicoes increased 
to 6d. 

1720 Prohibition of English printed cottons 

1746 First textile printing works in France at 
Mulhouse (Alsace) 

1758 Oberkampf founds the works at Jouy 

1770 Spinning jenny patented by Hargreaves 

1770 Taylor and Walker use wooden cylinder 
printing machine 

1780 Crompton patents the mule jenny 

1785 Cartwright invents the power loom! 

1790 Nicholson’s patent improved cylinder ma- 
chine 

1809 Oberkampf introduces solid-green print- 
ing 


Artistic Aspects 


As for the work of the artist without whose intuition 
and imagination all efforts would come to naught; we 
must, of course, add his individuality. Even so, we shall 
not have endowed him with all it takes to make an artist. 
He must still have the will and the skill to create beauty 
as he sees it. It is this which distinguishes him from art 
directors and critics who may, or may not have intuition 
and imagination, but who generally have no executive 
art ability. It is, however, within the scope of the art 
director to stand between the artist and the producer, 
whose job is to indicate those points of production which 
the artist must know if his work is to be producible. Also 
the director normally indicates what he thinks the cus- 
tomer requires. He may also indicate to the artist such 
points of importance to good production as the size of 
the repeat of the design, and to some extent the type. 
Thereafter he can possess his soul in patience and leave 
it to the artist to submit his preliminary sketch for com- 
ments. Whether the result is an explosion or a gentle 
acquiescence, will depend on that imponderable—the ar- 
tistic temperament. 

Regarding styles of design for block printing. It may 
be taken as axiomatic that the printer will not be very 
ready to cut blocks for designs which are ephemeral in 
their appeal. It will be found on examination that most 
of them are in fact “documentary” but with a difference. 
If a “documentary” is a pure copy of some old work, 
then very few have been done. It is like this—the French 
became interested in the Chinese fabrics then imported, 
and hey presto! the French “Chinoiseries” were born as 
a new artistic expression. 

To quote Henri Clouzot, who puts the matter in a 
nutshell: 

“Au XVIII siécle, lorsque les Watteau, les Boucher, 

les Pillement, créent cette délicieuse Chine de pa- 

gode et de paravent qu’ils s’imaginent reproduire 
fidélement et dont ils font cependant le plus frangais 
des styles.” 

That is generally what happens when a new design 
for block printing is built up. Its basis is bound to be 

Continued on page 68 
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BLOCK PRINTING, continued from page 67 

period, but its motifs, its idiom, its manner, its expres- 
sion are the artist’s own. That this is essentially true is 
seen in the fact that any distributor who understands his 
fabrics will tell you at once to what nationality the pro- 
ducer belongs. And if you get a printer to assess them 
it is nearly certain that he will name correctly the house 
from which they emanated. It is therefore not much use 
worrying about a “national” style being lost to contem- 
porary or other types: it is not possible to lose those traits 
that stamp work as being “British,” or “French,” or 
“American.” Nevertheless, this will not prevent pro- 
ducers of other nationalities from adopting fresh “styl- 
ing”—indeed the most recent example of this is the 
United States. 

Designs for block printing usually involves research 
and it follows that they acquire thereby a “literary” qual- 
ity which is “felt” and “enjoyed.” While nothing should 
be allowed to interfere with the producer’s duty of turn- 
ing out acceptable furnishing fabrics suitable in the 
highest degree for these purposes, nothing will prevent 
the producing “team” from using whatever cultural in- 
telligence they possess in pursuing their objective. Eccle- 
siasticus must have had a kindly eye on the block printer 
when he wrote “these shall maintain the fabric of the 
world and in their work shall be their prayer.” 

Those who are so lucky as to possess any of these pre- 
cious fabrics, should care for them so as to preserve them 
for posterity, for while the colors will last, time will 
take its toll of the cloth. What should one see in these 
fabrics? Nothing more and nothing less than an artistic 
piece of work which demonstrates the creative, . indi- 
vidual personality of the artist, carried out with sensi- 
tiveness and aesthetic perception by the producing team. 
Can one expect more than that? 





FOR PROFESSIONAL LIVING 
Continued from page 33 

wall he has placed Knoll’s newest sofa, done in a sandy 
hand-loomed texture from Bonniers. On either side are 
two specially designed tables in brushed oak, low and 
frosty. All upholstered pieces in the apartment are ex- 
ecuted in foam rubber for maximum comfort plus trim- 
ness of line. Colors are a neat balance between the un- 
obtrusive and the luminous. Against an overall back- 
ground of rich charcoal walls, huge pillows in a textured 
stripe from Jud Williams are two accents of brilliant 
tangerine. Before the sofa stand two little tables in apricot 
lacquer, a color repeated in raw silk cushions on four 
little walnut Provincial chairs. Suspended on either side 
are pulley lamps in gleaming brass from Pahlmann Associ- 
ates. All the pictures are either the product of Mr. Ronin’s 
fertile pen and brush, or the gifts of artist friends. Notable 
exceptions are Japanese prints and little three dimen- 
sional Japanese knights in armor purchased on a tour of 
duty with the army in the Pacific. Ceiling spots come on 
at night, turning the room into a festive whole, a place of 

Continugd on page 70 
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FOR PROFESSIONAL LIVING, continued from page 33 


deep shadows and vivid pools of light. And on the oppo- 
site wall two gilded wrought iron candelabra are backed 
with mirror to magnify the soft illumination of dozens of 
candles. Large ceiling fixtures in both rooms are only 
turned on when working with a model, transform the 
apartment into an efficient studio at the flick of a switch. 
These, like the spotlights, are from Gotham Lighting 
Corporation. 

Within small dimensions and constricted areas, this 
apartment-studio is another example of a literal blueprint 
for living. When the interior designer sits down with a 
client who is also a professional, the profession usually 
ends up by dominating the scene. Not so here, where tools 
of the trade are so strategically placed as to be a part of 
the overall scheme. The secret lies in massing decorative 
and useful elements. Everything has its place and it stays 
within it. 





| WALLPAPERS, Continued from page 41 


raspberry, caramel, slate and aubergine, apricot, alizarin, 
coffee, as well as blue-greys, and smokey pinks. As to 
designs, there is a happy balance between 18th and 19th 
century, all of the unhackneyed variety, all wonderful 
in detailing. Twenty designs in all, you will find it hard 
to resist any of them. And they should be seen at a com- 
paratively leisurely time, they’re that full of interest. 

Dietrich of Hollywood has brought out a whole new 
line of regional designs, such as twisted grape vines, and 
drooping pine branches, tropical leaves in thick, jungley 
masses, and a certain amount of Chinese influence which 
seems to be inevitable in California. Fortunately, Mr. 
Dietrich’s Chinese has a different air. His “Temple of 
China,” for instance, attempts the depths of an old 
Oriental landscape, frames its scenes in snowy white blos- 
soms. Dietrich papers are at both Wilton E. Owen, and 
A. H. Jacobs in New York, where the latter firm plans 
to recolor some of them for the Eastern market. 

Which brings up a point of geography which has been 
reiterated in more than one showroom where Califor- 
nian papers are being dropped as impractical for Eastern 
consumption. If the movement grows, this will be a year 
when East does not meet West as far as papers are con- 
cerned. 

Jackson Ellis has a few new things to show in his 
custom-colored line. An architectural print with a dif- 
ference is “Shelby,” an acanthus capped pilaster, de- 
signed by Margaret Kellerman and styled by Grace 
Ohanian. A free-standing entity, 14” wide, it may be 
spaced any way you like around the wall. “Laurel” is a 
modern classic design of baskets and a daisy chain. “Tail- 
spin” and “Totem” are both abstractions with a great 
deal of character, “Peeping Tom” and “Pheasants,” 
support the Oriental group typical of this house, and 
“Swamp Grass” is reminiscent of Audubon prints. All in 
all, a very nicely rounded little collection. 


Continued on page 72 
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of earings. 


BLOOM & SON, Ine. 


Importers 


42 West 48th Street, New York 19, N. Y. JUdson 6-2914 
15 Norton Folgate, London E. C. 2, England 
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Importers of English Antique Furniture, Paintings and Porcelain 
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William J. Galligan keeps building his American docu- 
mentary collection, adding a couple of papers now and 
then, without any real effort at presenting a group at 
any specified time. Just now he has three new things 
which are still being colored, excellent fillers for his 
diversified line. Most of these papers here are medium 
in scale, tamper very little with the document as it was 
found in the first place, and are re-colored in shades of 
the period of the paper, rather than interjecting twen- 
tieth century ideas. 

Greeff Fabrics, Inc. is another house which believes 
firmly in reproducing documentaries with fidelity. Many 
of their papers have matching fabrics, as would seem 
only natural considering their other branch of activity, 
and very few are at all “modern,” either in design or 
color. A new group of papers is in the offing, but not 
ready for the public for a while. Since Greeff is adding 
more and more documentaries to their fabric line, it is 
safe to predict the same will happen with their coming 
group. 

The new Herndon designs are few but what there are 
are worth waiting for. “Moroccan Grill,” which we show, 
is an architectural print with a great deal of style. “Phil- 
lipe de la Salle” is an exquisite new flock in a Louis XVI 
design, luscious in palest pink on white. “Brenta” is an 
allover pattern in flashing ruby or sapphire. “Wedg- 
wood” is this designer’s venture into a purely classic field, 
as “Boule” is pure 17th century. 

Imperial’s new papers just coming into Le Boff’s in 
New York may be summed up rather quickly as a mat- 
ter of intelligence in coloration and good printing. In 
such an enormous line it is amazing to find many new 
colors hitherto reserved for hand screened products, such 
as burnt umber, absinthe, rose bengal, and golden char- 
treuse. All the designs are small or medium scale, and 
with a range of hundreds to choose from all you need 
to know is that there is something for most any occasion, 
with many documentaries to come, but very few flowers. 
This last is a recurring trend everywhere in big and little 
houses. 

At A. H. Jacobs you will find a few new papers in 
now, many more ready by September Ist. Among them 
is a large diagonal small-striped plaid in unusual colors; 
“Mandalay,” an allover design taken from an old bro- 
cade, in six colors; a good rococo pattern in medium 
scale, all on soft greyed colors; an interesting interlaced 
bamboo with a fern background; and several stylized 
small-scale florals. Like other houses, much of the interest 
in these papers lies in their colorations. 

Jones & Erwin, Inc.’s new papers, as would be antici- 
pated, are placed on a solid foundation of document, 
and afe altered only to comply with the exigencies of 
hard-faced printers who tell them this and that can’t be 
done, as far as detail is concerned. Outstanding in the 
new collection is an Empire plaid—if you can imagine 
such a thing—or, more accurately, a plaid caught to- 
gether and shirred, Empire-Directoire fashion, over a 
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Where 
che tut 
al Meldan... 


...could you find as unique and 
beautiful a piece as our 
exclusive Men's Bombe Dresser! 
We've hand-crafted it to a 
connoisseur’s taste and priced 





at a pittance! See the entire 
group of superb French Provincial 
Dining, Bedroom and 
Occasional Furniture soon! 


Meldan 


FURNITURE 
328 East 53rd St., New York 22 
Factory: Boston 13, 284 Commercial St. 
Chicago: Knapp & Tubbs, Mdse. Mart 


Los Angeles: 
James Stewart, 143 No. Robertson Bivd. 








#733—Size 38 x 54 
Process Patent Applied For 


One Of A New Collection Of Hand Painted 
Contoured Beveled Edge Mirror Frames, Pas- 
tel Coloring With Gold Accent As Shown. 


Wham Lyons 


1010 Second Avenue, N. Y. 22, N. Y., Plaza 9-3127 
(Between 53rd and 54th Streets) 














Tropicraft woven-wood products are 
now available in the Metropolitan 
New York area at— 


13 East 53 Street, New York 
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damask ground. This is certainly not the run-of-the-mill 
document. Several other designs are classic in feeling, 
such as an all-over rosette in medium scale, and an urn 
surrounded by delicate sprays. One unusual stripe is 
broken by rosettes and cross hatching. And there is one 
strongly romantic paper, a mass of moss roses. The 
Chinese influence here is not swayed by Western tastes, 
comes out as exquisitely delicate plum blossoms, simply 
composed. 

Julore’s new papers are few in number and uncom- 
plicated in design. “Greenbrier,” which we show else- 
where, is a fancy-free stripe which appears to have no 
end, no beginning. It is coordinated with “Mardi Gras,” 
a harlequin pattern of up-ended diamonds, medium in 
scale. Colors here are dark and soft—chocolate, dove 
and slate greys, agate greens. “Rose,” is a climbing vine 
in natural scale, slimly drawn, in four colors, all pastels 
and greyed tones. Student Competition papers are wait- 
ing for a run of fabrics first. 

Katzenbach and Warren, Inc.’s new papers are cur- 
rently on view in a series of room settings, the better to 
visualize them. The collection veers to the “safe” and 
the traditional in a way slightly surprising for this house. 
Actually the most exciting paper is the least typical of 
the group, “Cornfield,” which is simply a line drawing, 
full scale, of corn stalks. What that homely theme does 
to a wall is something to be seen—in pale pink on shell 
pink; silver and silver gilt on dove grey; El Greco 
bronze on putty; pale grey on cloud grey. Another 
pleasant surprise on an old thesis is “Blue Willow,” which 
we picture, taken, of course, from the famous china 
pattern. “Octagon House” is another paper of oriental 
inspiration, framed, as are a small group of papers else- 
where this season, in diagonally arranged clusters of 
flowers—in this case it’s wisteria. Other designs are less 
sure, less well-composed, and somehow lacking in vitality. 

The story at W.H.S. Lloyd Co., Inc. is all an English 
one. Several new machine-prints have just come in, some 
of the chintz type—18th century Indian designs, that 
is. Many old designs have been re-colored into clearer 
and stronger families. Their moiré, for instance, now 
comes in new colors, as does their old Chippendale de- 
sign. Among the collection there are a preponderance of 
small to tiny designs in a constantly recurring theme of 
unobtrusive proportions. 

Liebhold-Wallach, Inc. will have new papers come 
September in their growing collection of brilliantly 
colored country fabrics and matching wall coverings. 
Both papers and fabrics are always small-scale, and are 
endless variations on what used to be called a “peasant” 
theme in the old days. Nowdays that seems to spell in- 
formality above everything else, and if that is your 
choice, a very large selection which is undeviating in its 
theme, awaits you here. 

In similar one-track vein, Sigfrid K. Lonegren’s new 
group are all Swedish imports, all small-scale abstrac- 
tions, all equally unemotional, almost clinical in their 
design and their coloring. Certainly these are something 
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A superbly varied selection of mag- 
nificent Chandeliers, Sconces, Lamps, 
Porcelains and clocks (both antique 
and reproduction) awaits your in- 
spection. Thirty years of serving the 
decorative profession are testimony 
to the quality of craftsmanship you 


may expect in this fine showing. 
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Charles J. Winston & Co., Jur. 


Importers and Makers of Distinctive Lighting Effects 
515 Madison Ave., N. Y. Showrooms: 41 E. 53rd St. 
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Floral torcheres in gilded brass with opaque 
white glass blossoms. 45 inches high. 
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CHARLES HALL INC. 
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Decorators and dealers 

are once again reminded that 
Sincer Casinet Suops, inc. 
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distinguished tables 
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NEW Singer Showrooms. 
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and cabinet furniture. 


Ml. Singer & Sons 


32-38 East 19 Street, New York 3, N.Y. 


In Chicago: Merchandise Mart Space 619 
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to remember if you are looking for papers that “stay on 
the wall,” and are unobtrusive. 

Nancy McClelland’s new papers are at the opposite 
pole—all interesting detail, all intensely personal. An 
extraordinary feature of some of these new papers is 
that they were found one on top of the other in Boston’s 
Hichborn House, which adjoins the Paul Revere house 
in the city of the cod. Mr. Hichborn is reputed to have 
loaned his horse to Revere for his famous ride. All of 
which has nothing to do with the wallpapers which 
were put in his house many years later, except to insure 
that the house was preserved for posterity—and Miss 
McClelland—by an historical association. An extraordi- 
nary bamboo and drapery paper was the fourteenth 
under the layers. Next on top was a delightful swag and 
tassel affair; on top of that was a tiny stripe, broken 
by lozenges. The first two are included in this firm’s new 
papers. 

Gene McDonald shows a few new things among his 
hand prints one of which, “Crescent Stripes”—photo- 
graped—is a real break from his usual designs of in- 
finite dimension, and involved planes. “Tic-Tac,” in a 
more familiar mood, is a mesh over-mottled with char- 
acteristic misty tonalities, such as tan and tan on tan. 

John J. Morrow, Inc., continues to print papers of 
impeccable quality in designs which pay no attention 
to whims of fashion, or the mood of the hour. One of 
the most conservative of houses, you may expect to find 
exactly what you do on the racks. 

While you find what you expect at Margaret Owen, 
it is not apt to be conventional. Miss Owen’s stock, so 
largely French, includes very few “provincials.” She 
revels in prints with a fresh modern spirit, believes tra- 
ditions and antique furniture are inherited, fabrics and 
old papers are not. Her collection is a sheer delight to 
the eye these hot summer days; the breeze that blows 
through her designs can almost be felt. 

One of the biggest collections in recent months is 
made up of three distinct groups at Wilton E. Owen. 
First on the agenda came the Dietrich of Hollywood 
papers, reviewed above. And now, more recently, come 
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| a brace of documentary collections—one French (the 


famous Isabella Barclay Collection) and the other Amer- 
ican (from the restoration at Deerfield, Massachusetts) . 
Both of the latter groups are skillfully balanced im scale 
and buyer interest, and expertly colored with unwaver- 
ing taste. Both have unusual vitality, considering their 
age. Both are a real contribution to the over-all market 
picture. 

Piazza Prints, at Patterson Fabrics, will always come 
up with some of the most interesting designs in any 
season, and some of the most unhackneyed colorations 
to be found anywhere. The new assembly is no exception. 
Some are pure architecture, such as the meticulous 
“Vaticano,” taken from Raphael’s renowned loggia. The 
colors here are something special—charcoal, scarlet, 
kelly, dusty pink, and smoky blue, all on white, and 
mauve on plum. Something quite different is a shatter 
abstract design called “Melon Flowers,” the witty “Any 
Time,” pictured, and “Greek.” 

The Renverne Corporation’s new group is uniformly 
gay. “Florentine Villa,” for instance, is a hand-print 
which slaps arabesques in a free way around equally 


| Slap-dash field flowers in little sprays. “Esplanade,” 


shown earlier, is in the same technique, involves wild 
flowers and grasses tossed by the wind. 

The Schmitz-Horning Co., who brought out their 
lithographed Mural Maps in May, continues to rest on 
its laurels, waiting till the New Year to spring their 
screen prints. 

Not content with any such starting gun, F. Schu- 
macher has already shown twenty-five of their latest 
machine-printed designs, their first group in two years. 
Without going into the variety of patterns ranging from 
“colonial” to a conservative “modern,” let it be said 
that the level of design, coloration, and execution is 
something to investigate. Many have a Swedish-Danish 
modern look, turn out to be done right here. Very few 
are what you would anticipate from the number and the 
price range. From here, it looks like one of the most 
useful collections about. 

James Seeman’s new papers betray his background 
as a muralist. All have a hand-screened appearance, 
although they’re roller-printed for economy. Some of the 
few rococo designs, and dramatic scales will be found 
here, and if that is your meat, better look at this group, 
just out. 

The Thomas Strahan Company is one of the few 
houses which: seems to pay much attention to flowers 


| this season. They scatter full scale cut roses over such 
| unusual grounds as jet black, and a trailing vine comes 
| likewise on both light and dark grounds. One of the most 
| charming florals is a snowball cluster unexpectedly 


mixed with clover—No. 7905. Others are tiny geometrics 
—typical of this firm—and one small scale Chinese land- 
scape with birds—No. 8102. 

Richard E. Thibaut confine themselves to two new 
excellent high-style variations of their Ret-Tex line of 
wood pulp papers in rolls. One, “Shadow Block,” turns 
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*Fuldner Furniture, Inc., formerly Henry 
Fuldner & Sons, Inc., has moved from 404 
East 14th Street, to new quarters at 308 
East 59th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
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out to be one of the season’s most dramatic and versatile 
papers which, as an added advantage, can be hung any 
way for maximum effect from cast shadows which really 
do things. New designs have come in the Authority Line 
too, which are worth investigating. 

Timbertone has recently shown a new paper, “Bark 
Texture,” in 36” widths, in single rolls twelve feet long. 
This comes in twelve stock colors, some with metallics, 
and to special order. And now, for the first time, their 
well-known realistic brick, stone, and wood grains are 
available in special colors too. 

A large group, such as the two hundred papers, more 
or less, that United Wallpaper, Inc. will place before 
the public this Fall is as good a recapitulation as any of 
recent market trends. The theme here is what this firm 
calls “Quiet Living,’ which means subdued patterns, 
orderliness of design, and a new fresh, crisp look in their 
color. It’s a big collection to look through, but in any 
price range it keeps on re-iterating that theme. Which 
points up the fact stated some pages back: price and 
method don’t necessarily fence off this market, style- 
wise. Good taste is here—as it is in the hand-screened 
lines—and that fact is everywhere. It looks like good 
shopping ahead this Fall! 


MARKET, Continued from page 60 


WROUGHT IRON FURNITURE IN 
AMERICAN AND ITALIAN ACCENT 

There is a philosophy behind the new display of 
the John B. Salterini Co., Inc., at its Grand Rapids 
showroom on the Sixth floor of the Waters Build- 
ing—a sort of Good Neighbor feeling of design 
world-around which admits of no national bound- 
ary for good modern design. Co-designers backing 
this belief are Tommi Parzinger with the Ameri- 
can Modern Group—identified by sophisticated 
bar-and-circle and “X” motifs in striking indoor 
finishes, and Professor Maurezio Tempestini, artist 
and teacher as well as craftsman-designer, who has 
recently returned to Florence, after a two-month 
sojourn in this country. His Italian Modern Group 
features a curvaceous tracery in wrought iron on 
table and chair groups finished in a manner similar 
to those in the American Modern collection. Both 
of these designers manage to give a spark to these 
popular indoor pieces, suggesting a light, airy 
grace that may often be well matched with tradi- 
tional fabrics and accessories. 


ANTIQUE SILVER 

A newcomer to the group of antiquarians on East 
Fifty-Seventh Street, New York, is Douglas Lorie at 
38 East. In a setting which combines freshness with 
elegance, Mr. Lorie shows a variety of English and 
American silver, Sheffield plate and antique glass. 
The silver ranges from very early periods—such as 
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the almost non-existent in America, Cromwellian— 
to very serviceable, much later, and more reasona- 
ble items, such as a fine old Sheffield breakfast hot 
water compartmented server, circa 1800, which 
would grace any table, however restricted modern 
eating habits may have forced clients to cut down. 
For the old school of hospitality there is more than 
one trunk of Georgian silver services, one complete 
for eighteen and dated 1810-1827. Porcelain; here 
lean heavily on early 19th century dinner and des- 
sert services, with some tea services scattered among 
them. One Rockingham set in buff and navy with 
botanical flower centers is very all-over and lush in 
design, while another Rockingham service is more 
delicate in pale cream with fine sprays of flowers. 
Other services are Davenport, Coalbrookdale, 
Dresden and Meissen. Among the tea services, a 
Spode design, all pink roses on very simple forms, 
is oddly “modern” in character, while a Flight Barr 
and Barr group has wonderful puce leaves, and 
heavy gold gadrooning outlining the shaped cups 
and saucers. Prices here are subject to discount to 
properly identified interior designers. 


NEW FABRIC DESIGNS FOR 

MANY MOODS 

The new collection from Goodall, 525 Madison 
Avenue, New York, ready just as you read this, 
brings to the trade more kand-prints on their 
popular Angora Satin and Aristo cloth, several 
wonderful new casements, and introduces prints on 
their new cloth, “Lustre Satin”—a lighter weight 
than the Angora Satin, with interesting textured 
effect. There is “Rosamond” with great brush- 
stroke flowers; “Cameo,” small over-alls in colors 
on white; “Ripple,” the graceful almost-leaf effect ; 
and “Belgium Market” with peasants, castles, ships, 
and horses in horizontal stripe manner. “Gala 
Gallic,” good to look at, a tongue-twister to ask for, 
is a half-drop repeat of ladies and musicians, 
roughly drawn against a mottled brush-stroke 
ground. “Overture,” as its name implies, is bold of 
design, a whiz of color. “Painted Bouquet” has 
great bunches of posies, “Trysting Trio” is modern 
and treesy, and “Bridle Path” is a symbol-drawing 
of curlycues and leaves. “Fresca Plaid” gives a 
lighted-window look, a new idea in plaids, and 
“Horizontal Stripe” is very trim, very smart. In 
the casement department, there is “Astral,” excit- 
ing with vertical waves against which are perched 
random stars and planets; “Tracery” a tone-on- 
tone pad-dyed beauty, “Gold Plaid” which should 
be in by fall, and the heavy-fibred “Stipple” a col- 
ored casement highlighted with metallics. There are 
several others, equally eye-catching, you must see 
to appreciate fully, a well-rounded addition to the 
already-famous Goodall line which makes it pos- 
sible to do an entire fabric job without leaving their 


display racks. Continugd on page 84 
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Philadelphia 
2415 South St. 
Palm Beach 

135 Seminole Ave. 


Boston 
420 Boylston St. 


Seattle 
1654 Olive Way 
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THE MARKET, continued from page 82 


FABRIC-WALLPAPER FIRM TAKES OVER 
ANOTHER FLOOR 


The Jackson Ellis Co., of 538 Madison Avenue, New 
York (on the fifth floor), long noted for superbly co- 
ordinated wallpapers and fabrics, have expanded their 
quarters due to the continually-increasing demand by 
the trade for their fine products. By the first of August 
they will be well established in their new showrooms 
which take up the entire fourth floor, are happily air- 
conditioned, and make flipping through their fabrics on 
wing set-up a real pleasure—an entire reorganization 
which will make their good delivery schedules even 
better. Front and rear salons (the former for fabrics, 
the latter for wallpapers), will be done setting-fashion 
to give better idea of these handsome items in action. 
About the same date, you should be able to see many 
of their new designs as well as new showroom. 


CONTRACT WORKROOM 


The opening of a new firm, Slip Covers, Inc., (which 
leaves little room for doubt as to what their specialty 
will be), has been announced by the firm’s president, 
Maxwell Yellen. They will operate from 36-09 33rd 
Street, Long Island City, New York, and will handle 
contract jobs on slipcovers, draperies, cornices, and 
upholstery for interior designers and department stores. 


NEW HAND-WOVEN TEXTURES 


Interior designers whose clients require the perfect and 
the precious will certainly want to see the line of hand- 
woven fabrics just introduced by Helen Kramer, which 
is being shown exclusively in New York by Lord and 
Adams, at 9 East 78th Street. Mrs. Kramer has long 
been noted for her originality in handling fabrics, for 
her keen delight in turning out an item of sheer beauty 
—textural and color subtlety their highlights. Many of 
these new patterns have been colored and mooded to 
match the beautiful textured fioor coverings hand- 
crafted by V’Soske which are also shown at this address. 


Continued on page 87 
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THE “VELVETONE” FINISH 


UPHOLSTERY 
LEATHERS 




















” 
is 
Versatility is the keynote for Adams larger sized Imported 
British hides . . . expertly tanned for less waste and 
more coverage. .. . The “Velvetone” finish and Color 


Artistry are Adams exclusive hand processes, assuring 
a magnificent glaze texture and longer wearability. . . 











WRITE for NEW Color and Computation charts. 
=A DAMS LEATHERS Ine, setters 


Sitting Pretty with the 
Guild AMVISIBLE Rocker 


Here’s a chair in the inspired 
Guild manner . . . expertly 
tailored, a quality piece; yet 
this chair is unique in the 
fact that it boasts of a con- 
cealed rocker. Invisible to 
the eye, the hidden rocker 
tilts back when someone sits 
























limited stock of 
fine imported 
plain 

velvet 





special order 
hand-loomed 
rugs in custom 
colors coordi- 


earl gray 15 ft. 
nated with the P = 


almond green 18 ft. 























1 Oa gaa only these colors and widths in the chair. No matter 

semiel Gaant Samples on Request whether the person is tall or 
short, the chair will automatically conform to the in- 

\| ) dividual comfort requirement of that person. 
CORPORATION 
17 east 53rd street, new york 22, plaza 9-1990 
ieving david UPHOLSTERERS’ GUILD 
steinlauf goldin 

43 East 19th St., N. Y. 3 GRamercy 7-3940-1 
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A TOUCH OF ELEGANCE 


to enhance the graciousness of living room or 
library. Reproduction of a beautiful Samuel 

McIntire mantel. Facing and hearth of imported 
marble, available in many fine colors. Andirons, 

fireset and stand are handsomely fashioned in 
brass. Exclusively patented rolling fire screen 


provides functional protection. 


Abie" 


, 
Illustrations on request | 


ee 


aE 


WM. H. JACKSON COMPANY 
“Guerything for the Fireplace” 


& EAST 48™ STREET 


Dds eg cae pane 
. sate 














William J. Galligan &@ | 
INCORPORATED + & 
Hand Printed Wallpaper 


40 East 49th St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. | oy 
“Melvin Village’”’ ie ' 
Leopold Colombe « Bro. : 
| Dporters and Hakers of Thine Furniture 


327-329 Eas’: Tninty-Fourtn Stacer 
New York 16. N.Y 


New catalog on request 














CURTAINS + DRAPERIES » CARPETS * RUGS » FLAMEPROOFING 
_ UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE * SLIP COVERS * LAMP SHADES + STORAGE 


111 E. 129th St. N. Y. 35 LE 4-8750 


J 
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Market, Continued from page 84 

New Firm Shows New Fabrics in 

A Custom Service 

Eaglesham Prints of 321 West 56th Street, New 
York, (CO 5-0693—Ext. 13) really believes in 
pampering. They not only call on you with their 
complete line of hand prints if you dial the number 
above, but they specialize in fabrics to order— 
prefer it in fact. So that all you have to do is lean 
back and say what you want in the way of color 
and/or design to have it executed within two 
weeks. Their designs come on heavy linen, as 
coarse as burlap to the eye, but softer to the hand, 
cotton and linen sheeting—theitr most popular 
weight to date—antique raw silk, antique satin, 
and a linen crash in a 36” width. Others are 50”. 
These fabrics are guaranteed lightfast, and are 
cleanable, but not washable. We especially liked 
“Castles,” a modern adaptation of a wood block 
book illustration, and “Padua,” a large pome- 
granate design taken from an ancient brocade 
document, big and bold, yet screened in a shadowy 
technique that gives the impression of an old block. 
Excellent news is this firm’s liking for especially 
designed borders, something really needed in the 
trade. And they are doing a great damask design 
on canvas, for wall-coverings—the first of a new 
series. 


BEAUTIFUL GLASSWARE, 
OLD-WORLD IN CHARM 


A noted old-world company, formed in 1771, the 
Cristalleries du Val Saint Lambert, opened its 
first American showroom at 9 East 55th Street, in 
New York, to display a collection of masterpieces 
in glass. Under their American name of Val St. 
Lambert, Inc., this showroom is headquarters for 
distribution here of the finest crystal from Belgium. 
Against a background of modern fluorescence, and 
displayed in shadow-box arrangement, this superb 
glassware is shown to the public—permitted to 
view but not to buy. The collection ranges from 
very old and treasured antique pieces of heavy 
tableware to rich modern objects. There are over 
200 different patterns—the gamut from traditional 
designs to those more contemporary—each con- 
taining an assortment of individual pieces to cover 
every use and price range. Two of the best-known 
stemware patterns are the world-famed Pampre 
Dore and the Metternich. The home bar, not 
slighted either, may be equipped with smart de- 
signs of liqueur snifters, cordial sets, decanters, 
etc. For home and office, there are vases, candle- 
sticks, candy boxes, perfume boxes, ashtrays, ciga- 
rette boxes, and so on endlessly, in beautiful array. 
In addition, unique articles, completely one-of-a- 
kind designed by Charles Graffart are intended 
(indeed are) collector’s items. The price arrange- 
ments to the trade here are very advantageous. 
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Lyre clock decorated in gold and old Pompeian 
red on a background of antiqued mirror. This 
distinguished historical design offers a new and 
exciting possibility for interior wall treatment. 


— 
Ej im Contury 


Regence Y "y urniture 


DECORATIVE CLOCKS 


ANGELO ROMANO 


LTD. 
234 E. 59 st. New York, N. Y. 
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CE CABINET MAKERS 


a etl — 
10 MiLtinG RoAp. HOLLAND.MICHIGAN 


ee 
Executive Offices: 
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Aun’ the opening of our 
NEW SHOWROOMS 
in 
DALLAS 


RICHARD P. MARKOFF : 2508 MAPLE AVENUE 


Manufacturers of French Provincial Furniture 


Richard MI a horigh 


227 EAST 56TH STREET --NEW YORK 22 


Plaza 86-275 


CHICAGO LOS ANGELES DALLAS 








CHARAK DANBURY 


CHARAK FURNITURE CO. weecuanorse marr. 


CA a 





